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A GLIMPSE OF THE VALLEY OF MANY WATERS 


ITS SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


T would be difficult to find in all American history a chapter of more 
| thrilling and romantic interest than that relating to the origin of the 
permanent settlement of the beautiful Walla Walla valley—the valley of 
many waters—in the high inland region at the head waters of the Colum- 
bia River, just beyond the Rocky Mountains. Here, six hundred or more 
miles from the Pacific Ocean, “where rain scarcely ever falls,” a city of 
seven thousand inhabitants has, within the last quarter of a century, sprung 
into healthful and flourishing existence, with substantial business blocks, 
handsome residences in the midst of flowery grounds, gas and water 
works, a fine city hall, an opera house, a free library, five flourishing news- 
papers, two banks, eight large churches, numerous well-sustained public 
and private schools, all or nearly all the useful industries in active opera- 
tion, not less than fourteen secret societies, railway communication with 
other parts of the continent, and a surrounding source of wealth in a large 
and rapidly developing farming community. We are accustomed in this 
country to the swift rise of towns and cities in all manner of unexpected 
places; but the inquiry is none the less active in the human brain as to 
the particular character of the powers which suddenly transformed this 
remote and almost inaccessible savage wild, “five months distant from the 
centers of civilization,” into a smiling and fruitful field. The city of Walla 
Walla is but twenty-two years old, having been duly incorporated by the 
Territorial Legislature in January, 1862. Washington Territory itself, it 
will be remembered, had no separate political existence until 1853. The 
whole region was Oregon. 

So far as the visible work of mankind is concerned, our subject is des- 
titute of antiquity. The oldest house, albeit of logs, is a modern struct- 
ure. The country is ali youth and promise. Yet it has won a prominent 
page in our national annals through the vast and curious complex of his- 
torical forces acting together in its discovery and development. ‘“ The 
events of yesterday, or even those of the last hour,” we are sagely taught, 


“fare as much history as if they happened a thousand years ago, and may 
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‘ning was not when, in 1836, the gates of Fort Walla Walla—an old English 
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be of infinitely greater scientific importance.” There is much in the series 
of marvels we are about to chronicle worthy of critical study. The begin- 


log trading-post, with two bastions and a stockade—opened to receive a 
party of tired travelers who had been four months on their western way 
since crossing the Missouri River. The guiding star of the mission enter- 
prise that Americanized Oregon is as old as the world itself. We have 
seen in all ages, and in all phases of intellectual unfolding, in all conquests, 


HOUSE BUILT IN 1859. 


and in all new civilizations, the presence and power of the religious prin- 
ciple. It is no new lesson that “the individual who puts forth the greatest 
efforts for any beneficent purpose of magnitude, and displays the noblest 
heroism and the loftiest self-sacrifice, is inspired by religion.” The bridal 
tour that established the great mountain route over the Rocky Mountains, 
and terminated when the two brides alighted at Fort Walla Walla from 
the first vehicle that ever crossed the continent on wheels, was the result 
of the action of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, in deciding to open a Christian mission in Oregon. Rev. Samuel 
Parker and Dr. Marcus Whitman were sent out in 1835 in the capacity of 
explorers. Dr. Whitman returned to report what he had seen, to procure 
an outfit, to marry the lady to whom he had been for some time engaged, 
and to go forth into the desert wilderness for his great life work. Miss Pren- 
tiss, daughter of Judge Prentiss, of Prattsville, N.Y.,whom he married, 
was a handsome blonde of twenty-seven, refined, affable, accomplished, of 
fine figure and commanding presence, with a deeply sympathetic nature, 
and a voice of winning sweetness. She was an enthusiast in the cause of 
educating and christianizing the Indian, and cheerfully bade adieu to 
home and friends for isolation in a land so far away that its very name con- 
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WALLA WALLA COURT HOUSE, 1881. 


veyed a sense of loneliness and mystery. She was a member of the 
village choir (in Cuba, New York), and on the memorable Sabbath morn- 
ing prior to her final departure, the attempt was made to sing a farewell 
hymn. One voice after another grew hoarse, trembled, and ceased, until 
finally hers alone was heard, in clear, unwavering notes: 


“Yes, my native land, I love thee, 
All thy scenes, I love them well ; 
Friends, connexions, happy country, 
Now I bid you all farewell.” 


The whole congregation was in tears, while sobs and audible lamentations 
broke forth at its conclusion from different parts of the church. 
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Before Dr. Whitman’s marriage he had been in search of an associate 
for this Oregon work, and the American Board had suggested the Rev. H. 
H. Spalding, who, with his fair young wife, an educated and amiable lady, 
in very delicate health, was on his way to a mission station among the 
Osage Indians in Western New York. Dr. Whitman, writes Mr. Barrows, 
in his recent work on Oregon, “overhauled them on the winter high- 
way, as they were cutting through the crispy and crusty snows in a hybrid 
vehicle, between wagon and sleigh, and sent forward a hailing call that 
they were wanted for Oregon. Question and answer between the two 
carriages soon summed up the case: the journey might require the sum- 
mers of two years; they could have the convoy of the American Fur 
Company to the ‘divide’; the Nez Percés, their future parishioners, 
would meet them as escort for the remainder of the journey; the food 
would be buffalo, venison, and other game meats; the conveyance would 
be the saddle, alternating with the feet; the rivers they would swim on 
horseback; and their housing would be tents, blankets, and stars. Talk- 
ing back and forth between the sleighs, that were inverted wagons, both 
parties entered the little backwoods village of Howard and drew rein be- 
fore the small tavern.” The touching answer of the young bride, who had 
been seriously ill a short time before, and whom her husband tried to dis- 
suade from voting in the affirmative, was given with great firmness ten 
minutes after having been left alone for her conclusion: ‘“‘I have made up 
my mind for Oregon.” 

‘This party of four was joined by Mr. W. H. Gray, agent for the pro- 
posed mission, who subsequently wrote the history of the journey and of 
Oregon. The mishaps and perils, the practical and irrepressible energy of 
Dr. Whitman in taking his old wagon through for the ladies to ride in; the 
intrigues, obstacles, and incidents, and the historic scene when the mission- 
aries, kneeling under the American flag, took possession of the western 
side of the American continent for Christ and the Church, are graphically 
pictured in the published volume. Mr. Barrows, with all the authorities 
before him, writes of Mr. Spalding: “ He was kicked by a mule, shaken by 
the ague, stripped by a tornado, not only of his tents but his blankets, and 
crowded off the ferry by an awkward, uncivilized frontier cow, to which he 
made a caudal attachment as a life preserver.” His discouragements sug- 
gested a return, but his feeble wife would bring him to himself by the re- 
mark: “I have started for the Rocky Mountains, and I expect to go there.” 
Our daring travelers were not in pursuit of wealth, and they had no 
hopes of earthly honors. But they faced the great work of Christian civil- 
ization firmly, and with high resolves; and, in the results, were largely instru- 
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mental, as we shall see, in adding to the area of the United States not less 
than 341,000 square miles—an area greater than that of the six States of 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin combined. 
After a little rest and considerable prospecting, the spot was selected 
for Whitman’s Station; and friendly Indians rendered some slight assist- 
ance in erecting the first small house. It was the intention of the mission- 
aries to show the natives how to obtain a livelihood from the soil, the 
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WHITMAN STATION. SCENE OF THE MASSACRE, 


quality of which they examined with great care. Mr. Spalding, Dr. Whit- 
man, Mr. Gray and Mr. Pambrun in charge of the English trading post, 
unanimously concluded that some ten acres in all, about the new station, 
could be cultivated. It was possible, too, in their judgment, that little 
patches of land along the streams and at the foot of the Blue Mountains 
of from half an acre to six acres might be nfade available for the use of the 
Indians. No white settlement, however, was at that time contemplated. 
Six years passed by and the mission was fairly prosperous. One bright 
October morning, in 1842, Dr. Whitman was summoned to old Fort Walla 
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a : nF Walla to see a sick pa- 
tient, and dined with a 
party of chief factors (Eng- 
lish) and, according to the 
account of Mr. Gray, some 
Catholic priests, who had 
just arrived on their way 
to the interior of the coun- 
try. While at the dinner 
table an overland express 
came in bringing news 
that a party of colonists 
—some one hundred and 
forty in number—had 
safely reached Fort Col- 
ville. The shouts of de- 
light opened wide Dr. 
Whitman’s eyes. One of 
the young Britons cried 
out “ Hurrah for Oregon ! 
America is too late; we 
have got the country!’ 
Another exclaimed, 
METHODIST CHURCH, BUILT 1879. “Now the Americans may 

whistle; the country is 

ours!” Dr. Whitman was not slow in making the discovery that this 
emigrant colony had been brought from the Red River settlement as a 
counter-influence to American emigration. Over these Red River set- 
tlers the Hudson Bay Company had unlimited control, The Ameri- 
can missionaries had gained a firm foothold, from which they could 
not be dislodged without war between Great Britain and the United 
States. But their influence could be neutralized by the planting of col- 
onies hostile to American institutions and rule. The able and sagacious 
managers of the Hudson Bay Company, whose chief aim hitherto had been 
to perpetuate wilderness and propagate fur, had suddenly awakened to the 
necessity of a change of policy. Holding a lease of Pacific territory one- 
half as large as Europe, for use only, and the Oregon portion of it by joint 
occupancy with the United States, many important questions hinged upon 
that of English supremacy. Thus the double scheme of peopling Oregon 
with English subjects, and frightening away all enterprising emigrants from 
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the United States; “for,” as argued by Sir George Simpson, in behalf of 
England, “until some other power puts a good title on paper, actual pos- 
session must be held to be conclusive in her favor.” Dr. Whitman was 








THE FARM OF THE PRESENT DECADE, 


the only representative of the United States present ; and when he heard 
the statement that an embassy would soon start for Washington to main- 
tain Oregon as British property because of the founding of the largest set- 
tlement, he responded with warmth, “ It shall be prevented, if I have to go 
to Washington myself.” ‘“ But you cannot go there to do it,” was the ex- 
asperating reply. ‘I will see,” said Dr. Whitman. 

As the energetic missionary rode his Cayuse pony back to the lonely 
mission station, his mind acted with phenomenal rapidity. He must start 
at once for Washington to induce the government to send a company 
of settlers over the mountains to possess Oregon. In just twenty-four 
hours he was on his perilous journey. His wife entreated, and his asso- 
ciates used every argument in the language to prevent the execution of 
his bold project. A sense of duty to his country prevailed, however, over 
every other consideration. He even threatened to throw off his connection 
with the mission if the opposition to his purpose was not abated. His 
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brave wife was the first to yield, and her example was contagious. The 
narrative of this winter expedition over the mountains would fill our entire 
space, and we must refer our readers to Mr. Barrows’s recently published 
work on Oregon for a spirited record of its principal and wonderful features. 
There have been other journeys of vast import to posterity, but none 
involving higher and broader and more magnificent consequences, or that 
could possibly equal Whitman’s ride in true nobility of motive, in per- 
sonal intrepidity, romantic persistence, and magnificent results. In Wash- 
ington, after six years of residence in Oregon, he was prepared to pict- 
ure with great force the possibilities of the country he had risked his 
life to save. In the language of Mr. Barrows, “his knowledge of the 
case was original, personal and experimental, and at the national capital 
he made it declarative.” 





GRAVE OF DR. WHITMAN AND HIS MURDERED ASSOCIATES. 


He was absent from his wife and the mission eleven months; and dur- 
ing that time not a line or message from him could be received. The joy 
when he again appeared, weary and worn, but leading a caravan of eight 
hundred and seventy-five persons, with two hundred wagons, and thirteen 
hundred head of cattle, can be more easily imagined than described. He 
had brought over the mountains many rough adventurers, but also some 
of the best elements of American society. He had been the life and soul of 
the whole party—the general in command. Every night a fortification 
had been made of wagons. Every day he was like an angel of mercy, 
everywhere present, cheering the weary, mending wagons and broken 
bones, hunting stray cattle and comfortable resting-places, and continually 
urging forward the train. ‘“ Travel, travel, travel,” was his motto; “noth- 
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ing else will take you to the end of your journey; nothing is good for you 
that causes a moment’s delay.’’ And these families, pouring into the 
charming Walla Walla valley, scattered themselves here and there, and 
quickly constructed log-houses for present comfort. It was the army of 
occupation for Oregon. The fruit from that little mission-house had 
swollen into proportions equal—it has been estimated—‘“ to thirty-two 
States as large as Massachusetts.” 

Although this movement practically settled the question as to which 
nation Oregon should ultimately belong, yet the Oregon treaty languished 
until 1846; and even then the boundaries were undefined. It was not a 
comfortable period for the dwellers in the disputed territory. The con- 
flicting policies of the Hudson Bay Company and of the Americans turned 
the confused heads of the Indians. The former fostered the natural life of 
the savage by encouraging him to hunt wild animals ; the Americans meant 
wheat-growing and factories and roads—in short, civilization of the broad- 
est type. It took the Hudson Bay Company many months to close its 
affairs and retire from the joint occupation of Oregon. In the interim 
one of the most shocking of Indian massacres converted Walla Walla 
into a deluge of blood. It was a murderous assault upon the Whitman 
Mission, beginning on the 29th of November, 1847, and continuing through 
eight days: The first man slaughtered was the noble Dr. Whitman him- 
self. “ My death may do as much good to Oregon as my life can,” had 
been his prophetic words on a former occasion of great peril. The imme- 
diate cause of this succession of blood-thirsty and fiendish acts is supposed 
to have been the bringing of scarlet fever and measles into the country, 
which the Indians caught, and becoming restless from pain or fever, would 
jump into the water or indulge in other imprudences. Of course death 
followed. Many Indians died ; and whisperings were industriously circu- 
lated to the effect that Dr. Whitman was poisoning them with his medi- 
cines, and would kill them off to secure their lands. They were supersti- 
tious to an extravagant degree, very much mixed in their ideas concerning 
the rival settlers and their differences, and thought the imported diseases 
were more or less the direct work of the kind doctor who administered 
to their needs. Thus perished the man who shaped the destiny of the 
Pacific coast. Mr. Spalding, Dr. Whitman’s associate, wrote a detailed 
account of the tragedy, saying: 

“There were connected with or stopping at the station at the time of 
the massacre seventy-two souls, mostly American emigrants, on their way 
from the States to the settlements in the Willamette Valley, compelled to 
stop to winter on account of sickness, give-out teams, or the lateness of 
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WHITMAN SEMINARY. 


the season—distributed as follows: at the saw-mill there were living Mr. 
and Mrs. Young from Missouri, three grown sons; Mr. Smith and wife, 
Illinois, five children, oldest child a daughter sixteen years of age. In the 
blacksmith shop, Mr. Canfield and wife, of Iowa, five children, oldest 
daughter of sixteen; Mrs. Hays and child; Mr. Marsh and daughter, and 
Mr. Gill, a tailor. In the Indian room, Mr. Osborne and wife, of Oregon, 
with three children, all sick, Mrs. Osborne dangerously. The Doctor’s 
family at the time consisted of twenty-two persons, viz.: himself and 
wife; Mr. Rogers, a missionary ; seven adopted children of one family by 
the name of Sager, whose parents had died on the plains in 1844; three 
adopted half-breed children, one a daughter of the mountaineer, Bridger, 
and one a daughter of J. L. Meek, and a half-breed Spanish boy, whose 
mother had cast him into a pit to perish, in revenge for having been de- 
serted by her Spanish husband; Miss Bewerly, a pious young lady of 
twenty-three, sick up-stairs; her brother and Mr. Sails, both sick in the 
sleeping-room ; Mr. Hoffman of New York; J. Stanfield, a Canadian . /oe 
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Lewis, a Catholic half-breed, from Maine; two half-breed boys, of Hudson 
Bay Company, in the school; and my own daughter Eliza, ten years of 
age. Mr. Marsh was running the mill; Mr. Hall was lying on the floor in 
the cook-room; Mr. Saunders teaching the school, which was just taken 
up for the afternoon; Messrs. Hoffman, Kimball, and Canfield were dress- 
ing the beef between the mill and the blacksmith shop; Mr. Rogers upon 
the river bank; John, oldest of the Sager family, a stout young man of 
seventeen, and the Bridger girl lay in the kitchen sick; Doctor Whitman, 
his wife, Catharine Sager, thirteen years old, in the sitting-room with three 
very sick children. The Indians, with weapons concealed under their 
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blankets, were ready at all these points, waiting a signal from /oe Lewis, 
who stood at the south door, watching both the Doctor and those with- 
out. Mrs, Osborne, for the first time in six weeks, had just stepped upon 
the floor, and stood talking with Mrs. Whitman near the sick children. 
An Indian opened the kitchen door and called to the Doctor for medi- 
cine. The Doctor went in and sat down by the Indian, who kept his 
attention while Zamahos stepped behind the Doctor and buried the 
hatchet in his head. * * * With this the terrible work commenced 
at all points at the same time. * * * The women naturally ran to 
the Doctor’s house, meeting savages naked, painted, yelling, laughing, 
frantic, hewing, cutting down their victims everywhere,” 

The children were in the school when the yells commenced. The 
teacher was dragged out and killed, and the little ones driven by a 
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crowd of the screeching fiends from the school door to the kitchen, with 
tomahawks, guns and knives brandishing overtheir innocent heads. These 
children were huddled in a corner, and the Indians, filling the room like so 
many maniacs, scraped up the blood that was deep upon the floor, flirted 
it about, painted their guns and tomahawks with it, and flourishing them, 
kept crying out “ Shall we shoot?” “Shall weshoot?” Mr. Spalding con- 
tinues: “Eliza, who could understand the language, says, ‘I covered my 
eyes with my apron, that I might not see the bloody tomahawk strike that 
was just over my head.’ The head chief (afterward hung at Oregon City) 
stood in the door to give the order. In this fearful situation these dear 





THE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT IN WALLA WALLA VALLEY. 


children were held for an hour. * * * Ups and Moolpod, the Doc- 
tor’s Indian herdsmen, crawled in, threw their robes around the children, 
and huddled them out of the north door into the corner. But here the 
Indians, who seemed to have finished up the bloody work elsewhere, soon 
collected in great numbers, arranging themselves three or four deep the 
whole length of the seventy-foot ell, with their guns drawn and pointing to 
the same door.” This would bring the group of terrified children in range. 
About this time another scene of demoniac violence commenced, which the 
children were compelled to witness, entirely beyond the reach of pen or 
words to describe. Mr. and Mrs. Osborne escaped with their sick family, 
all of whom had had the measles, by removing the loose floor and dropping 
under it, pulling the floor over them. They could hear the roar of guns, 
the yell of the savages, and the crash of the clubs and the knives and the 
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groans of the dying until dark. Then the naked, painted demons danced 
the scalp-dance around a large fire. Enough, however, has been told- 
The Walla Walla valley, for ages unknown, was “now to pass into the 
hands of another race by this covenant of the missionaries’ blood.” 
During the next twelve years little progress was made in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil of the Walla Walla valley. The acquisition of land pre- 
sented limited attractions so long as it could be had for the taking 
nearer the centers of civilization. The Indian was during that period com- 
paratively secure in his Walla Walla hunting grounds. But the discovery 
of gold in California demoralized the whole of Oregon. Farmers left their 
grain uncut in the fields; claims were abandoned; homes were pledged 
to raise means to enable the father of a family to seek the glittering 
treasure. Men risked everything and suffered unspeakable disappoint- 
ments. Whenin 1855 gold was discovered in the Pend d’Oreille, or Clarke’s 
River, where it empties into the Columbia, a home sensation was cre- 
tated between the Cascade and Rocky Mountains. Following close upon 
this, and in view of the rush of white men into the gold regions, Governor 
Stevens procured the signing of treaties with various tribes, who ceded to 
our government an area of a little over 20,000 square miles of terri- 
tory. The payments were carefully agreed upon, and to the Indi- 
ans generally the purchase money was a glittering temptation. But the 
head chief was hostile to the transaction. The Walla Wallas, Cayuses and 
Umatillas would not have sold their country to the whites but for the stain 
upon their hands of the blood of the murdered Dr. Whitman. Many of 
them, remembering the scene of butchery, believed avengeful spirits were 
bringing misfortune upon the guilty. The leading chief of the Walla 
Wallas was sullen and declined to talk business when the Council met at 
Camp Stevens, on the site of what is now the city of Walla Walla. He re- 
membered that his own son had been educated at the Whitman mission ; 
had visited California by invitation of Captain Sutter, and had been mur- 
dered in that gentleman’s fort. Great favors promised finally induced 
him to append his signature to the document. This treaty was con- 
cluded at Walla Walla on the gth of June, 1855. But at Colville the 
Indians were even more seriously averse to coming to terms. Suspicious 
danger-clouds appeared in the horizon. The treaties in any instance could 
not be made obligatory on either party until ratified by the Government 
at Washington; and nearly four long years elapsed before that ratifica- 
tion. Meanwhile, gold-seekers flocked to the Colville mines, occupying the 
land, and the Indians grew more and more hostile. Thus commenced an 
Indian war of the most desolating character. The beautiful valley of Walla 
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CITY STORES. DR. JOHN HARVEY DAY’S BLOCK. 


Walla was changed into a battle-field. This was a critical period. But 
after many months the Indians were promised that no white men should 
be allowed to settle in their country, except by their permission, or “on 
land not confirmed by the Senate and approved by the President of the 
United States;” and Colonel Steptoe was to build a fort and live in peace 
among them. None of the Indians were to be punished for past offenses. 
This final surrender to the savages occurred November 21, 1856, and the 
war ended. The new fort was ready for comfortable occupation on Christ- 
mas-day, 1856. And this event was really the beginning of the rise of the 
inland metropolis. 

In 1858 the Walla Walla country was practically thrown open to set- 
tlement; afew farmers located along its streams. In 1859 there was a 
marked increase in the immigration, and it began to be generally under- 
stood in the United States that the “uninhabitable desert, not worth a 
pinch of snuff,” was suited for agricultural purposes, and, in fact, one of 
the most promising regions on the continent. There was as yet, however, 
no market for farm products outside of the garrison. In 1860 gold was 
discovered at a place in the mountains, which afterward became the fa- 
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mous Oro Tiro mines, in what is now Idaho. This changed the whole 
aspect of affairs. In the blaze of excitement, gold seekers from Oregon 
and California, coming up the Columbia River, paused at Walla Walla for 
mining outfits. By this means a home market was speedily created. 
Other mining regions were within a short time discovered. Cattle were 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING. NO. 34. WALLA WALLA CITY. 


driven into the pastures, wheat-fields were cultivated, and the demand for 
food started any number of dairies and provision stores. The miners 
came, in many instances, to Walla Walla for winter quarters. During the 
year 1862, eighty buildings were erected in the little commonplace village, 
on the dry, flowerless, cheerless plain, at first called Steptoeville, then 
Wailatpu, and finally Walla Walla. The wave of emigration brought 
many permanent citizens. Two daily stage lines were established between 
Walla Walla and Wallula, on the Columbia River, a distance of thirty 
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A WALLA WALLA HOME, 


miles, and the rude vehicles were usually crowded with passengers at a 
fare of $5 apiece. 

The year 1868 marks the first organized effort to secure a railroad as 
an outlet for the rapidly increasing products of the valley. The question 
was difficult to manage, and it was seven years before the project was 
brought to a successful termination. In the meantime other important 
towns had been founded; the landscape, for hundreds of miles, had been 
converted into fields of grain; and an enterprise laden with results of vast 
importance to all Christendom, the Northern Pacific Railway, had become 
a fixed fact. Presently other transportation facilities were inaugurated, 
and so rapidly did they take shape and strength, that the merest statist- 
ics would read like a romance. Fruit trees were first introduced into 
the valley by Dr. Whitman, and the orchards he planted are still produc- 

















THE MILITARY POST. WALLA WALLA, 


tive. Peaches, pears, apples, plums, cherries, grapes, and the smaller 
fruits are produced with ease. It is thought that dried fruits will, ere 
long, become a leading item in the commerce of the country. Melons are 
quite prolific, also all the garden vegetables of the temperate zone. The 
grazing of stock is a source of fabulous profit, the purchase of cattle for 
the eastern markets having commenced about 1876. The winters are so 
mild that there is usually little need of feeding stock during that season 
of the year. 

The military post is one of the institutions of Walla Walla, and a 
great benefit to the citizens in a commercial point of view. It is a half 
mile or so from the city proper, occupying ten or more acres, with a parade 
ground, officers’ quarters, barracks, cavalry stables, and commissary build- 
ings. A strong military force always occupies the place, as it is well situated- 
for reaching all points in case of Indian troubles. It was no later ago than 
1877 that a general Indian alarm affected the whole valley. Travel was 
obstructed, and business came to a standstill. But the Nez Percé war, 
which caused the excitement, never crossed the Snake River, and quiet 
was restored. The improvements of the years 1881 and 1882 were the 


elegant court house of the sketch, costing some $60,000; a handsome 
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brick Catholic church, costing $20,000; numerous costly residences and 
stores; and the introduction of gas made from pitch-pine. 

In the formative society of the Walla Walla valley, the same charac- 
teristics may be observed as in early Ohio. Schools, churches, and good 
local government seem to have been foremost in the minds and plans of 
the leading settlers) Whitman Seminary, founded on the old mission site, 
and chartered by an Act of the Legislature in 1859, was after awhile lo- 
cated in a substantial building within the limits of the thriving young 
city. Recently the trustees have placed it upon a solvent foundation as 
a permanent seat of learning, and developed it into a college. Other 
seminaries and public schools are multiplying with the natural growth 
and necessities of a cultivated community. 

Of the several religious denominations, the Congregationalists were the 
first to found a church in the valley—through the self-sacrificing mission- 
aries Dr. Whitman and Mr. Spalding. The earliest services of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church were held during the Indian war of 1856, The 
Episcopalians established worship here in 1864, although no_ regular 
organization existed prior to 1872; St. Paul’s Church was erected in 1873. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Church was founded in 1873, and services 
were held in the old Court House until the new edifice was ready for 
occupancy. The regular Presbyterian denomination was first represented 
in the valley in 1877. The Baptists held services as early as 1870, but it 
was not until 1879 that they perfected an organization. The Seventh 
Day Advent Church was founded about 1874, with eighteen members. 
The Methodist Episcopalians organized in 1876 with seven members. 
The United Brethren Church has existed since 1865. The Catholics 
established their mission in the valley about 1847, and in 1850 the first 
steps were taken toward building a sanctuary; in 1863 forty acres of land 
were purchased, and St. Vincent’s Academy founded by the Charity Sisters 
of Montreal; St. Patrick’s School for boys was opened in 1870, and St. Mary’s 
Hospital in 1879; the church edifice, as stated above, was built in 1881. 

It would be instructive as well as entertaining to trace the growth of 
the pioneer newspaper of the valley—founded in 1861 under many dis- 
couragements; but our limited space forbids. We will only add one item 
in this connection. The Statesman in 1862 was printed on wrapping- 
paper for want of better material, and subscribers at the mines were noti- 
fied “that gold dust sent for subscriptions ought not to be one-half sand.” 
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I. 


In the year 1771, in the town of Popaydn, in the Nuevo Reino de 
Granada, now the United States of Colombia, in the northern part of South 
America, Francisco José de Caldas first saw the light, a man whose name, 
destined to immortality in those regions which lie between the Isthmus of 
Darien and Cape Horn, is almost unknown in those regions which lie 
between Darien and the Bay of Fundy. 

For the lad then and there born, fate seems to have been none too 
kind. His parents on both sides were of respectable descent—strictly 
speaking, belonging to families of the law. They were plain people, with 
no special gift, I dare say, of detecting Hans Andersen’s young swan in 
the midst of the brood of farm-yard fowls which formed their little family. 
Francisco José in his youth developed abilities of no common order, with 
inclinations no less marked. Caldas peve laughed at the inclinations, while 
he resolved to utilize the abilities by concentrating them upon law. The 
dearest wish of the father was to see his son pleading before the courts of 
the Viceroy at Santa Fé de Bogot4. That of the son was to dedicate his 
life to the study of the sciences. It was by the merest accident that Fran- 
cisco learned that there were sciences to which grave men had dedicated 
lives, rich with fruit, to a grateful humanity. Before he was sixteen he 
had seen some geometrical figures and a few globes, But what did these 
amount to, after all? How little there was in these to vitalize the in- 
tellectual instinct in the simple boy may be judged from the thousand 
youths who, endowed with good minds, see globes only to yawn over 
them, and confront geometrical figures only to curse them. Soon, too 
soon, he reached the end of his book-resources. Then, he stood impotent 
but eager; hopeless but resolute. 

At sixteen he had not advanced one step toward the profession which 
his parents had chosen for him. He would do nothing at Popaydn. Then, 
it was clear, he must be transferred to Bogota, the capital of the colonial 
kingdom ; the center of its civilization; that glorious place where the Vice- 
regal Court scattered its gold and its honors, and where the fledglings of 
the law feathered out into profound expositors of jurisprudence. To 
Bogota, therefore, he went, entering the Colegio Mayor del Rosario under, 
at least, a passive promise to do his best to issue from its walls a Cicero. 
That he did his duty must be admitted; that he did his best, his parents 
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CALDAS. 


querulously denied. He obtained his Fellowship on the 21st of October, 
1788. In succession he reached the grade of Bachelor, Licentiate and 
Doctor of Law. Here, then, was Francisco theoretically embarked in 
his profession, but theoretically only. He had eyes and ears only for 
the sciences; and, even for them, he was too intelligent and too simply 
modest, as becomes those noble minds that are great, not to know that 
he had merely raked up the top-soil, and that his studies halting at this 
point would be fruitless. Indeed, we can put our hand upon personal 
testimony to this effect. In a letter to Dr. José Celestino Mutis, the 
Director of the Expedicion Botanica—writing in August, 1811—he ac- 
knowledges, in referring to his life at this epoch, that éstos no eran: sino las 
semillas de las ciencias, que era preciso fomcntarlos, multiplicarlos de todos 
modos—that these were only the seeds of the sciences, which it was 
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necessary to nurse and multiply in every way. With him, to reach a de- 
cision was to act upon it. He began on the spot to put in practice 
the principles which he had already mastered. His fancy was specially 
excited by the wonders of astronomy; and the tradition is still extant in 
Bogota which notes the young man gazing for hours at night at the mighty 
framework of mysterious worlds overhead. Here, again, he probed himself 
conscientiously, and acknowledged that his theoretical knowledge was 
“ignorance glossed over.” About this time he felt himself strongly drawn 
toward the relations of Astronomy with Navigation and Geography. The 
vista opened to him was as splendid as the aspect of the Aurora Borealis 
to the voyager in Arctic snows; it was as luminous, but in the absence of 
the requisite instruments, it seemed as chill and as delusive. He could 
always hit a sharp blow when the blood was hot, and very hot it must 
have been when the young enthusiast asks, “ What can be done in a coun- 
try in which the names of the quadrant, the telescope, and the pendulum 
are unknown?” We can almost see the tears filling the young eyes, and 
catch the thud of the brave young heart beating against its bars. 

For one like Caldas, there was but one answer to such a question. 
He could not buy these instruments. Therefore he would create them. 
Across the ocean, in that Europe which, to him, is the shrine of the 
science so dear to his heart, he knows that there are grand watchers 
of the stars and gifted students of Nature, into whose hands civilization, 
recognizant of efforts in her behalf, has tenderly placed every aid and 
every appliance. If he were only rich, he is sure that those weapons 
would be his. But how can he venture to ask his parents, who are 
already scowling upon him; already summing up their losses—for such 
they consider the’expenses at Rosario—already planning, if he could but 
know it, a final estoppel to his silly longings and starry hallucinations ? 
He can only try, and so, after many failures, there comes from his hands a 
little gnomon, or sun dial. This humble victory gained under the colors of 
science, was the signal for a desperate counter-war against the noble cause. 
Caldas péere was tired of this trifling. His son had deceived him about the 
law; but he must no longer continue to thwart him. He must be a mer- 
chant, and under these conditions alone would he be condoned. He con- 
sented to drop the quadrant for the cash-box, and to exchange the alti- 
tudes of the sky for the yard-stick of the counter. A field was found 
for him in Timana and La Plata. The venture, after a feverish trial, 
ended in a ‘crash, as everybody had predicted. It is not recorded how 
Caldas accepted his defeat, but it is certain he wore no mourning for it. 
Nor was it without its good side. His parents grumbled, but their mouths 
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were shut thenceforth forever. He was only twenty-five years old and the 
whole future was before him to hope, to labor, to plan and to wait. 

On revient toujours a ses premieres amours is true of Caldas in the singu- 
lar number only. He had had, from the days when he ran barefooted, or, at 
best, with a/pargatas on his feet, through Popaydn, but one sweetheart. To 
her, his true heart now turned joyfully. In Bogota, where he had gone, 
he was enabled, for the first time, to read “ Lalande’s Astronomy ” and the 
Abbé Besont’s ‘“‘ Elements for the Marine Guard of France.’’ These two 
books taught him plainly how hard a task it was to hope to become an 
astronomer in his native country. With his small means he bought a sea- 
compass, a marine-barometer, two thermometers, and a reflecting octant. 
Through these simple aids, he set about that awful mystery, the study of 
nature. Caldas was scarcely of the order of men that tremble before the 
Difficult. Some of the agencies with which he worked were gigantic 
enough, but the daring soul, growing daily in strength, was not unworthy of 
them. The Andes were his workshop. His observatories were of Nature’s 
free gift—the noble peaks that raised their ancient heads to the right and 
left of him. His tools were yet to be fashioned. His assistants were the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, and the silversmith. The great German Baron 
was to see his remolded pendulum and to confess to an agreeable surprise, 
dashed with admiration, at such a display of ingenuity on the part of.a 
youth so little favored by birth, nationality or circumstances. 

It should have been stated, in the proper place, that, when Caldas was 
at Timana, he had dipped a little into literary work. He now begana 
scientific sketch of his journey to that place. He ascended Guadaloupe, 
and wrote a paper on its elevation. He did the same service for La Mesa, 
Tocayme, Gigante and Pitat. He settled, on being appealed to, in a chart 
of singular clearness, a question of disputed township limits between 
Timana and La Plata. It was at this time that his active mind turned 
toward supplying his defective scientific apparatus. Having desired to 
establish a point in longitude through some astronomical observation, the 
eclipse of the moon on the 3d December, 1797, gave him an opportunity. 
He set about constructing a solar quadrant of wood (madera de bromate) 
with a radius of 17 French inches, and divided it with as much exactitude 
as possible. One of his treasures besides this was a glass of four pa/mas in 
size. This once finished, nothing more was needed save a co-observer. 
The priest of Gigante, a man of some talent and a devoted friend, came to 
his assistance. These two worked well together, with results satisfactory 
to both. Returning from Timana to Popaydn, he fixed the geographical 
position of his native city, and calculated other latitudes and longitudes, 
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that, after later comparison, were found to vary very little from those 
calculated with the most accurate European instruments; and such were 
positive results with limited aids—aids as inadequate in their elements as 
they were common in their origin. Caldas, at twenty-seven, resembled 
one of those chained giants working, in darkness, in the bowels of the 
Caucasus, dealing stout blows about them but hopeless of freedom. It 
seemed hard that the great work was to be wrought out with ¢a/i 
auxilio, and without other than tstes defensoribus. Nay more, it would 
have been hard enough if, just at this juncture, a hand had not been 
stretched out through the gloom of his career; and that hand was the 
jeweled one that signed, on this side of the great sea, the mandates of His 
Most Catholic Majesty of Spain. The voice of the Viceroy at Santa Fé 
was the first authentic expression of that potent cry of the future, which 
told that the heights of the Andes, awful mysteries with cloud-pointing 
heads, that had stood upon their ancient thrones for ages, 


“ Down gazing like a solemn company 
Of grey-heads, met together,” 


had, for the first time, found an interpreter in one born within their solemn 
territory. 
II. 

Caldas did not grow tired of astronomy, but he certainly was dis- 
couraged. Compelled to pursue his studies with instruments as wretched 
as those he had been able to secure, he found that astronomy did not fill 
his time. Gulping down his disappointment—by this time he had become 
rather familiar with it—he sought around for uma ciencta que no exigiese el 
aparata de aquel—for a science not exacting the apparatus needed by the 
other. “Such appeared to me,” he adds, “botany, before I knew what 
botany was.” Satisfied with the little Curso of Ortega, he applied himself 
to its study. Hesoon became aware that it was insufficient for his purpose. 
Fancy him now rummaging all the book-stores of Popaydn in search of 
text-books, and meeting on all their shelves nothing save “ Tournefort’s 
Institutes.” “Tournefort ” was doubtless as dry in 1801 as he is in 1884, 
and it was a real boon for him to be favored by a gerierous friend with the 
use of the Practical Part of Linnzus, translated by Palan. With this 
inestimable work, he was enabled to determine many plants, the desire to 
learn the nature of which had largely increased his ardor for the study of 
botany. He unfortunately lacked, however, the Scientific Part of the 
same work, as also the author’s Botanical Philosophy. These he made 
great efforts to obtain. He sent for them, but without success, to Bogotd, 
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Carthagena, and Quito, the three nearest metropoli of that day. He had 
quite lost the hope of prosecuting his studies when the kindness of the first 
botanist of his country, the priest-scientist, Dr. José Celestino Mutis—a 
total stranger to him, save to his growing reputation—placed in his hands 
the “ Botanical Philosophy.” The response of Caldas is characteristic, 
both of the gentle-hearted student and the enthusiastic scientist. He feels 
the kindness to his heart’s core. He will preserve the book all his life, as 
the noblest monument of a great man’s generosity, and the best title of 
honor which he himself can acquire. He can thank him only with his 
eternal gratitude; and he will never forget the 3d August, 1801—the day 
on which he had received this present, so worthy of a sage. 

The study of this “ Philosophy” gave a new direction to the scientific 
hopes of Caldas. He resolved to make himself acquainted with the 
properties of plants. But his was a life, it would seem, of great designs 
balked by a fate always mocking and often adverse. A lawsuit gained 
by him at Popayan compelled his departure for Quito. The necessity of 
taking the journey awoke in him once more that grand passion for astron- 
omy, which had long lain in a Lazarus-sleep. Indeed, Quito was well 
worthy of being the stepmother of such a passion. That famous city 
possesses for scientific minds two attractions, as remarkable as they are 
picturesque. She occupies one of the most elevated planes of the large 
cities of the world. She is so near the Equator, moreover, that the 
measurement from that mystic line may be said to begin almost in her 
very streets. Great volcanic heights look down upon her, as it were, in 
mingled protection and menace; while she, in her turn, looks down. upon 
deep valleys, sweltering under all the discomforts of that equatorial line 
which, if a fiction in topography, is a reality in science. Nor has she been 
left there solitary in her lofty state. Before Caldas came, Quito had been 
a haunted land for the learned from across the sea. She had been visited 
by brave champions of science, who had left around her the most precious 
monuments of their labors and the most conclusive proofs of their triumphs. 
“ These,” Caldas admits, “draw me with more violence than gold and 
all riches.” It was the nature of the man thus to make light of what is 
most precious in the sight of meaner men, and while standing with 
keen, but humble, eyes upraised in the presence of the marvels of the sky, 
to ignore the golden mysteries that lay buried, not fathoms deep, in the 
earth under his very feet, He did not abandon botany altogether, for he 
saw and availed himself of many opportunities to utilize upon the journey 
his knowledge already acquired. But once at Quito, the heavens, bending 
grandly over the great eminences, seem so near that it appears a /tse ma- 
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gesté, standing before the altars of the one, not to do homage to the mag 

nificences of the other. What is more, it was in Quito that Caldas hoped, 
in spite of certain vexatious consequences resulting from his lawsuit, to 
find the great European, whose fame was upon all lips, the Gamaliel at 
whose feet he yearned, with a mighty yearning, to sit, and from whose 
golden mouth he longed to hear drop the priceless lessons of an eternal 
creed. “I shall leave for Quito on the 1oth August,” he writes on the 
5th, “and ! have not been able to await here Baron Humboldt. In 
Quito, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing him, and of learning some- 
thing.’ Meanwhile, he was not unmindful of his promise to Dr. Mutis. 
The fruit of his journey was a memoir upon the “ Nivelation of Plants,” 
cultivated in the neighborhood of the Equator, which he dedicated and 
forwarded, in 1802, to that professor. This sketch, which contained im- 
portant observations applicable to various plants, especially wheat, was the 
skeleton of a more useful and comprehensive work which he contemplated, 
and for which he long continued to gather materials. This was the 
“Geography of Plants” in the Vice-Kingdom of Santa Fé (Bogota) and 
their ‘‘ Botanical Chart,” with the profile of the various ramifications of 
the Andes in the extension’ of new degrees of latitude, enabling one to 
calculate the altitude at which vegetates each plant, the climate which it 
needs, and what elements are best for its development. Through the 
reference to this project and by his memoir upon the “Caloric Properties 
of Water,” Dr. Mutis began to estimate the abilities of the young Popay- 
anejo at their proper value. The result was soon seen in his appointment 
to the Botanical Expedition, a department organized by the State and, 

since 1782, under the direction of the “ priest-scientist.” 

His association with that expedition acted as a stimulant upon Caldas. 

It was not because his modest efforts had been thus partially appreciated. 

Throughout his life, he had cared but little, save as a means, for the 

“bubble reputation.” What he desired was a broader field for his exer- 
tions—a larger measure of good to result from his inquiries—a nobler and 

more beneficent tribute to be laid by his country, through him, at the 

portals of modern science. This desire was met half-way by his new 

patron. He was charged with collecting and classifying the vegetation of 

the kingdom of Quito, paying special attention to its guinas ; with study- 

ing the geography and statistics, together with the customs, of the same 

country; and with taking astronomical, barometrical and thermometrical 

observations. He was furnished with an achromatic telescope, a chronom- 

eter, several books, and—what was of moment—a slight pecuniary assist- 

ance. The new broom of the proverb does not sweep cleaner than does a 
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great soul relieved, of a sudden, from the pitiful-make-shifts of poverty. 
Strengthened by these appliances, Caldas began his duties with zeal. He 
was no longer a scholar on probation; he had become a worker in her ranks, 
whom Science had at last deigned to recognize. For the rest, he was the 
very kind of coadjutor whom Mutis had long needed, and in whom the 
country hitherto had been found lacking. 

Under his new appointment, he projected in July, 1802, a series of sci- 
entific excursions with Quito as the center, which were wonderful in their 
extent, notable in their completeness, and of signal utility to the Govern- 
ment. But even while he was placing his observations in a form to be 
properly understood, his busy brain was planning another and a more ex- 
tensive expedition, southward of Quito. His pretext was the search after 
guinas, then, as now, a lucrative branch of exportation. But beyond that 
was another motive of which his superior at Santa Fé got not an inkling. 
Greatness likes to measure itself with its brother greatness. Caldas, feel- 
ing his own powers, could not escape the spell. Years before, far back in 
the eighteenth century, two brave and devoted French savans, La Conda- 
mine and Bouguer, had undertaken a memorable scientific pilgrimage into 
the heart of the equatorial region. They had performed that pilgrimage 
in such a manner as to make it an heirloom to those who delight in great 
victories achieved over a rich but unwilling nature. They had prosecuted 
their labors with the advantage of every instrument known to the science 
of their day. They had filled their charts with observations and valuable 
notes. With all the love of Frenchmen for the dizarre, and all the devo- 
tion of savans for the true, they had left behind them monuments of their 
labors under the form of stone tablets, memorials of peaceful triumphs far 
grander, in far less prejudiced eyes than theirs, than the Thracian Pillars 
of Hercules or the victorious column of Constantine. What Caldas wished 
then was to test the correctness of their observations, and to measure him- 
self, so to speak, with his splendid predecessors. But under this noble 
ambition came also the hope of the scholar to save from destruction the 
relics of the Europeans, whose courage had made their names household 
words from Santa Fé to Asuncion. Long was he unsuccessful in his search. 
Often, very often, did he pass over what he knew to have been the very 
route pursued by the Frenchmen. As often did he fancy that he could 
trace their footprints upon the stubborn rock or see them on the yielding 
clay ; but, for months, he could find nothing that spoke to him of those 
who, brothers in spirit, had gone before him. At last one day—surely, he 
must have marked it with a white stone—he came uponarelic. But what 
a disillusion! It was an exemplification, subtle though pitiful, of Ham- 
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let’s sneer upon the base uses to which man, and all of man, may return. 
Only by chance did he stumble upon it—and what? A flat stone of white 
marble, a once shapely slab bearing a learned inscription relative to the 
mensuration of the earth’s meridian, but degraded hopelessly in the very 
sight of the nature which had yielded to the victorious standards of a con- 
quering civilization. That which had once been pledged to science, he 
found perverted to utilitarianism. Punctured and perforated, it had, for 
years, been placed as a lattice to regulate the passage of certain intemper- 
ate waters. Is there not marvelously little difference here between the 
precious dust of imperious Cesar, patching 


‘‘A wall to expel the winter’s flaw,” 


and this prostituted stone of La Condamine and Bouguer, piecing a high- 
way to check a mountain drain? 

Those who seek them can catch in the Azblioteca Pineda—now called 
La Biblioteca de Obras Nactonales—the manly lamentations of Caldas at 
this irreverence. The lively Frenchmen would have fired up in anger, and 
then laughed in contempt, at-the insult. But the Popayanejo had little of 
the nimble lungs that could be tickled at the desecration of noble things. 
“How sad a fate,” he asks, “is that of the most celebrated journey of 
which the eighteenth century can boast! Stones, inscriptions, pyramids, 
towers—everything that can possibly announce to posterity that these 
countries served to decide the famous question of the figure of the earth 
—have disappeared. We, desirous of perpetuating them as far as can be 
done, have fixed in our plan (of the city of Cuenca) the spot on which was 
built this tower (de la iglesia mayor), more celebrated than the pyramids 
of Egypt.” His own efforts, however, were now to meet with their re- 
ward. In Mutis, Caldas found not only a sympathetic spirit, but a useful 
friend. It was the story of Winkelmann and of his Cardinal-patron told 
over again. The elder scientist looked approvingly upon the ardent en- 
thusiasm with which the younger had undertaken, and brought to a happy 
conclusion, tasks so gigantic and problems so complex. It had been the 
labor of Hercules, executed with the patience of a Palissy and the genius 
of an Audubon. 


Ii}. 


Soon after his return, to Bogota in March, 1805, the venerable Mutis 
placed Caldas in charge of the Astronomical Observatory. This was a new 
building— “the first Temple erected to Urania on the New Continent,” as 
he himself daintily said on first seeing it. It had been completed on the 
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20th August, 1804. For seven months, therefore, had this fair temple been 
without its altafs, its sacraments and its priests. The priest appeared in 
the young man who had just returned from his Andean journey. He un- 
dertook the task with his usual disregard of personal ease. There was a 
certain exaltation, indced, in the thought that, in that Zemp/o (as he fondly 
called it) lay the germ of the future scientific position of his country. To 
him who had been all his life deprived of instruments, the sight of the 
boxes in which those intended for the Observatory were still packed was 
exceedingly cheering. These had either been furnished by Mutis himself, 
or sent from Europe by the Government. On opening them, Caldas found 
a Sisson quadrant of the circle, two of Adams’ theodolites, a graphometer, 
several octants, and an artificial horizon, four achromatic telescopes and 
three Dolland various minor glasses, Dolland and Nairne thermome- 
ters, barometers with six dozen substitutes, sea-compasses of different 
classes, two Emery chronometers, and one Graham astronomical pen- 
dulum, About this last, by the way, lingers a piece of gossip. If we refer 
to it at all, it is because it does one good, now and then, to analyze the 
simple pleasures of the simple great. As the uncle in the Arabian tale, 
throwing aside the jewels which glittered in the mystic cavern, sought 
tremblingly for the old smoky lamp that lay neglected on the floor, so did 
Caldas, above all this dazzling show of scientific apparatus, seek one hum- 
ble and time-worn instrument. That was the Graham pendulum. In itself, 
it was asimple piece of iron, fastened with steel rivets. To Caldas’ dazzled 
eyes, however, it shone at. once a veteran by its age and a hero by its career. 
It had played no small part in that memorable equatorial campaign of the 
French Academicians, which event served to stimulate Caldas, as the bat- 
tles of the great Frederick had inspired the young Napoleon. It had aided 
those famous scientists in the determination of complicated questions, and 
had assisted in giving the configuration of the globe. Its fortunes had not 
been unchequered, It had changed hands more than once. It had passed 
from the possession of La Condamine to that of a Dominican friar; from 
the friar it had found its way to a skillful jeweler ; from the jeweler it had 
been received by the Observatory, where it fell into the hands of the new 
assistant. There is no record of the venerable instrument’s proving more 
useful than its fellows, but the fact that it was made to occupy the post of 
honor remains a bit of poetical romance in a life that, for its major part, 
was given to sterner and darker things. 

The life of Caldas from this date (early in 1804) to September 11, 1808, 
was one of technical and scientific labors. With the aid of only one 
servant—an humble private in the ranks of the great army of science, of 
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whom we hear nothing more—he did wonders. He saw more clearly 
than any man of his age—indeed, it would seem more clearly than any 
of the present day—the real necessities of his country; the real condi- 
tion of political dependence and of scientific darkness which she occupied, 
and the remedies best adapted to their correction. Better fortified by 
fortune than before, and able, for the first time, to strengthen the work of 
the scientist with the authority of the public functic’ ..y, Cildas hoped to 
enter more securely on what he felt to be his mission of developing and 
fixing his country’s real powers. 


IV. 


Caldas was in the full discharge of his duties when the death of Dr. 
Mutis, in his seventy-eighth year, fell as a heavy blow upon the interests 
which had so long brightened under his auspices. Nor did the young man 
himself escape from the evil consequences of this misfortune. The veteran, 
with advancing years, had long felt the need of introducing some fresher 
spirit, fully capable of grasping them, into the mysteries of his life-work 
the “Flora.” He had more than once, both verbally and by letter, 
assured Caldas that he had destined him for his successor, or, as he himself 
once expressed it, as “ his legal confessor, the depository of all his knowl- 
edge, his manuscripts and his treasures.” Unhappily these intentions 
ended in words. Although the blow had been long expected, death at last 
found the old botanist in this respect wholly unprepared. He had never 
called upon his assistant, never revealed his “ Flora” to him, never given 
him the key to its mysteries. He died and, like Cardinal Beaufort, “gave no 
sign.” His papers and manuscripts were left in deplorable confusion, and 
Caldas set himself to the task of bringing them into order—a task of great 
hardship and of vexing responsibilities, with no adequate reward. In the 
pursuit of his chosen career, Mutis had displayed powers of a high order. 
His signal ability had not escaped the notice of the most eminent judges of 
the Old World. Caranilles deemed his name “worthy of being enrolled 
among those of the chiefs of Botanical Science in Europe.’’ And a greater 
than Caranilles—the eminent Linnzus himself, then at the height of his 
fame, called Mutis the “enlightened American botanist, whose immortal 
name time will never obliterate.” It was the guardianship of this lofty rep- 
utation that had fallen upon Caldas. The circumstances were adverse. To 
the almost hopeless confusion in which he found the papers was added the 
petty warfare which an indolent and unsympathetic government, and the 
jealous rivalries of inferior minds, know so well how to wage against the 
labors of those unselfish spirits bent on the elevation of mankind. Against 
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this combination he fought long and patiently, but. unsuccessfully. De- 
ceived and disappointed in his efforts to preserve intact thelabors of Mutis— 
but not until then—did Caldas begin to think of saving the fruits of his own. 
He endeavored to draw from the ruin which had fallen upon the “ Flora” his 
botanical labors on the Parte Meridional of the vice kingdom. Here again 
he found a shiftless government and a bitter rivalry. He was thrown into 
despair. He had already learned what these had meant in the wreck of 
another’s hopes. He pleaded for his MSS. as any mother might plead for 
the life of an only child. They were his by a right indisputable, that of 
creation, by the toil which they had cost, by the health which they had 
jeoparded. He appealed for the means to publish these precious works, 
so as to place them above the reach of destruction. The Viceroy was not 
churlish, but he was miserly. Placidly refused, Caldas yielded the point. He 
bent to the unavoidable, but he raged. Then it was that, for the first and 
only time in this life of a strong self-denial, we can see Black Care in state, 
and him on his knees paying sour homage to her. ‘ Why did he not 
give-me that knowledge which would have enabled me to master zs 
‘Flora?’ What is 42s ‘ Flora’ to ME?—to me, now that ” Nor was 
he, after all, without some reason for this outburst. Had the Vice-regal 
government displayed ordinary energy and liberality in regard to the 
labors of Miutis and Caldas, such a course would have resulted in leaving 
to the keeping of posterity a series of botanical observations which “the 
most favored nation” might be proud to possess, The opposite course 
has robbe@ these men of their legitimate fame, and has threatened to 
consign their labors useless wrecks to the great lumber-room of Knowledge. 
If the Government did not respect the wishes of Caldas, however, it at least 
showed itself appreciative of his services. He was retained in charge of 
the observatory, and was allowed $1000 per annum on assuming the 
management of the Botanical Expedition. These were the happiest days 
of this hard-worked, brave-hearted, oft-balked, always ardent champion 
of science. The gossip of admiring friends, deepened possibly by their 
bitter grief over the catastrophe that ended his life in blood, has preserved 
a pleasant picture of Caldas in the tower of his observatory on a night 
favorable to observations, now communing gravely with the stars as 
between equals; now, as though seized with a sudden inspiration, seeking 
to fasten upon paper those inferences which he drew from their mysterious 
round; now stepping softly to and fro in the room, buttoning and un- 
buttoning with a quick nervous movement, as was his wont, his long coat; 
now turning around to explain, in a voice at once mild and low, to some 
young disciple, a point that, luminous to him, was as darkness to the 
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other; and again breaking into a cheerful albeit stately jest, with some 
friends, who, true to 42m, not to his art, would each evening gather around 
him to woo him from the moments of depression which too often clouded 
his mind. There are no brilliant colors in this picture perhaps, but on 
looking, even in imagination, upon the scene, one cannot but feel the better 
for it. The workshop of genius is never the worse for its intimes, 

By the terms of his appointment, Caldas was expected to prepare, 
every four months, a report upon the condition of the astronomical and 
botanical labors intrusted to his charge. Nothing could seem to have 
been more likely to prove grateful to him than the opportunity thus 
afforded of bringing into view, as they progressed under his hands, the 
sharp details of the geography and topography of that broad region which 
extends from the Gulf of Darien to the Marafion. Here again, however, 
the indifference of the authorities and their failure to publish the papers 
thus exacted of their subordinate, rendered the labor involved in their 
preparation totally unproductive. This was a revelation to Caldas. He 
felt that before his aim to advance his country in the scale of civilized 
nations could be practically aecomplished, it was necessary to find a vehicle 
of communication with the people and the world, more direct and positive 


than the tape-bound records of the Colonial Government. 


V; 


That vehicle was found in the Semanario del Nuevo Reino de Granada— 
a periodical which first appeared a few months before the death of Mutis. 
Originally started by various enlightened and patriotic gentlemen of the 
capital to supply a serious want felt by the intelligent classes, it had con- 
tinued to publish scientific papers, as well as to foster, by means of essays 
and statistics, the material interests of the country. But the Semanario 
could not be said really to have done more than breathe until Caldas 
became connected with it. It-had first been published in weekly sheets— 
beginning from the 3d January, 1808, and continuing through that year 
and the next. This punctuality, however, was not destined to continue. 
Its managers subsequently decided to issue it monthly, in a shape some- 
what similar to the magazine of our day. But science finds it hard to live 
amid the sounds of war. The matter between Spain and her American 
colonies was coming to blows. The sword was soon to take the place of 
the plowshare, and the telescope, directing its peaceful disk against the 
battlements of the sky, was shortly to be hurled from its pedestal, to be 
replaced by the cannon hiding within its blackened mouth the balance of 
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human lives and the safety of precious provinces. And, in these disastrous 
days, the journal devoted to a noble but too delicate creed, suffered 
equally with the creed itself. It appeared in its monthly form only eleven 
times—and that at long intervals—before the hostile flags had met; and 
then ruin fell upon it as upon the other intellectual and humanizing forces 
of the State. 

In his style as a writer, Caldas showed more of the freedom of one born 
and reared among great mountains than the didactic nicety and formal 
attention to dry details of those wedded to the schools. He knew, inti- 
mately, by heart, no writer save Humboldt. -He admired none of what 
nation soever, as deeply as he admired Humboldt. Had he ever had 
any inclination toward the jargon of the schools, the intellectual influ- 
ence of that great name—as elegant a writer as he was a profound 
philosopher—would have saved him. One of his most important contri- 
butions to the Semanario was a paper upon the “Geography of the 
Vice-Kingdom,” more specially with relation to the practical uses of com- 
merce. In this paper, he makes the following observations upon a matter 
which has, within the last score of years, become a question involving 
infinite discussion and conjecture. Referring to the union, by water, of 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans at the Isthmus of Darien, he thinks that 
“the Northern extremity of the Vice-Kingdom—the narrowest part of 
the new continent—that which constitutes the Isthmus of Panama, the 
most famous in the world, should have called the attention of all states- 
men from the very date of its discovery. A tongue of land fifteen leagues 
in breadth, cut at every point by rivers which seek and find outlets directly 
into the two seas, with mountains scarcely meriting the name, has claimed 
recognition from all the geographers and statisticians of the world. It is 
impossible to hear without a sense of humiliation that three hundred 
years have passed since that period, and that, up to this time, we are with- 
out a single plan that gives an idea of the interior of the country, of the 
aptitude of these rivers, or the difficulties in the way of their navigation, 
of their distances one from the other, and of the possibility of uniting 
them. We have been for some time talking of the Atrato, of its proxim- 
ity to the San Juan, of the ‘repair-dock’ of San Pablo, and we have 
consequently looked upon the junction of the Pacific and Atlantic as 
easy. But what have we really done with these flattering hopes? We 
have not taken a single step in this important matter—one capable of 
changing the aspect of the commercial prospects of America.” 
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VI. 


It was early in the beginning of the century that Caldas, while in 
Popayan, made what is, by his countrymen, regarded as a discovery every 
bit as authentic as Watt’s discovery of the properties of steam, or Frank- 
lin’s solving of the problem of electricity. Nor is the merit of this dis- 
covery lessened by the fact that the principle involved in it should have 
been then already suspected if not actually known in Europe. While re- 
pairing an English thermometer that had been broken, he made repeated 
experiments turning into very peculiar channels, jotting down rapidly his 
notes, not so much of what he had seen as of what he thought then that 
he had seen, reaching the conclusion that “ the elevation of mountains can 
be ascertained through a thermometer, with an exactitude equal to that to be 
obtained through the barometer.” 

About this time, in a formal official report addressed to the Secretary 
of the Vice-Kingdom, on Oct. 16, 1808, he writes: 

“In 1799, and at the beginning of 1800, I formed various ideas upon 
the immutability of boiling water, and upon its variation. I ascended the 
Andes of Popayan four times. Laden with my barometers, thermometers, 
and with a spirit-lamp (/dmpara de ebullicion), 1 verified a large series of 
observations.” The result was that mountains may be measured with the 
thermometer as they are now with the barometer. 

From further experiments, Caldas inferred that “the heat of boiling 
water ts not the same in Popaydn as in London.” From this came the de- 
duction, “ Equal heat presupposes an equal atmospheric pressure.” 

Caldas had never, as it appears, happened to meet this particular prin- 
ciple in ‘‘ Ortega’s Little Course” or in the “Institutes of Tournefort.” 
“It is not in my books, but it may be in books that I have never read,” was 
all that he used to say in speaking of it to his friends. This did not prevent 
him, however, from being so fortified in his modest conviction of the essen- 
tial truth of the principle itself, that he spoke of the discovery as one that 
was (so far as he himself knew) his own; and in its support he formulated 
the following proposition : 

“The heat of boiling water is in proportion to the atmospheric pressure. 
The atmospheric pressure is proportional to the elevation above the sur- 
face of the sea. It follows the same law as the elevation of the barometer, 
or, speaking correctly, the barometer does not teach us any other thing 
than atmospheric pressure.* As soon as the heat of water indicates the 


* This scientific proposition is so firmly believed by the educated countrymen of Caldas to be 
Lis own, that I give his own words in relation to its main clause : 
“‘Zuego el calor del agua nos indica la presion atmosférica del mismo modo que el barémetro, luego 
puede darnos las elevaciones de los lugares, sin necessidad del barémetro y con tanto seguridad como el.” 
Vor. XII.—No. 3.—15 
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atmospheric pressure in the same manner as the barometer does, it can 
give us the elevation of places without the aid of the barometer itself, and 
with as much exactitude as it.” 

Even after this, a bitter truth creeps out from the painful uncertainties 
surrounding him. 

“ What doubts!’’—exclaims he—“ how sad a fate for an American! 
After many labors, if he should have succeeded in meeting something new, 
all that he can say is:.‘It is not in my books (o esta in mis libros). Is 
it possible that any people on the earth can ever become wise without 
an accelerated communication with cultured Europe? How dark are 
the clouds which surround us! But at last we doubt, we begin to work, 
we desire, and that is having already reached the half of the journey.” 

In a work seen by the writer while in South America, published in 
Paris by a Colombian, appears, as translated in Spanish, the following 
alleged extract bearing on this subject from Humboldt’s writings; and 
quoted by the author as a point in favor of Caldas: 

“ Ei grado de calor que adquicren los liquidos antes de hervir depende del 
peso de la atmésfera ; y como este peso varta como las alturas sobre el nivel del 
mar, cada altura tiene su término 6 punto de ebullicion correspondiente. 

“ En el curso de mis viajes, hice muchas expertencias sobre el hervor del 
agua en las cimas de los Andes: me propongo publicarlas y, con ellas, otras 
cjecutadas por M. Caldas, natural de Popaydn, ftsico distinguido, que se ha con- 
sagrado con un ardor sin ejemplo, a la astronomta y a otros muchos ramos de 
la historia natural.” * 

This notice of the scientific labors of Caldas, perhaps unduly lengthened, 
was needed to show what a Titan of Science the man really was and would 
have been recognized beyond its borders to be, if his country, politically, 
had been in a normal condition. In the thirtieth year of his career he was 
another Samson in Gaza, blind and bound, working for his Philistine cap- 
tors. In his later years the war of Independence came to trample upon 
the harvests of the farmer, and to drown with the roar of its artillery the 
observations of the thinker. That war saved the freedom of the country; 
but it cost the life of its greatest philosopher. 


* «* The degree of heat acquired by liquids before reaching the boiling pcint depends on the 
weight of the atmosphere ; and as this weight varics with the elevations above the sea-level, each 
elevation has its corresponding term or boiling point. 

‘*In the course of my voyages, I made many experiments upon the boiling heat of water on 
the heights of the Andes, It is my purpose to publish them and, with my own, others made by 
M. de Caldas, a distinguished scientist who has consecrated himself with unexampled ardor to astron- 
omy; and to many other branches of natural history.” 
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VII. 


It is not told that Mars ever dallied with Urania. It is by no means 
astonishing, therefore, that when the pronunciamientos of Carthagena and 
Socorro against Spain and her Viceroy, followed closely, on the 2oth July, 
1810, by the insurrection at Bogota, came to tell that the contest for 
political freedom, threatened for years, had begun, Caldas felt a pre- 
sentiment of evil. He had long been a witness of the petty spirit with 
which Spain had watched the progress of her colonies. He had for years 
believed that no positive step in advance could be taken by his country, 
so long as the foot that was to take it was crushed under chains. But 
even with this conviction, when the first gun was fired in the name of 
colonial rights, Caldas experienced an undefinable anxiety. In this there 
was no lukewarmness in love for country; his patriotism was of proof. He 
had always felt himself to be American before being Spaniard, Granadan 
before being American, but the eye with which he looked into the future 
had borrowed much of the keenness and largely of the accuracy of the 
seer. He foresaw that the pleasant union existing between him and his 
studies was necessarily to be broken. He foresaw, moreover, that that 
union could never be entered into again, so long as a single hostile regiment 
held the field, or a single hostile gun awoke the echoes of the Andes. The 
Junta Suprema Gobernativa was in 1810 the highest authority among the 
patriots. It proposed to Caldas that he should assume, in conjunction 
with D. José Joaquin Comacho, the charge of the first paper which was 
to serve as the medium of communication between the capital and the 
provinces. The paper was E£/ Diario Politico. The first number appeared 
on August 27, 1810; it was distributed far and wide. It was to the press 
of New Granada what the Moxtteur in the days of revolutionary action had 
been to France. It soon became a magazine from which burst forth spark 
after spark to kindle through the country the fires of patriotism that were 
to bring against Spain the dash of Sucre and the wisdom of Bolivar. 
Indeed it is curious to see how soon the editor in his style exchanged the 
precision of the naturalist for the inspiring appeals of the patriotic writer. 
He threw away his barometers and telescopes. From the moment that he 
grasped the pen he lowered his eye from the study of the heavens to fix it 
upon the tactics of the great Captain, revered by all of Spanish-American 
blood. The contest, strengthened by the appeals of the Dzario, proved as 
formidable a bone of contention to the supporters of colonial rights as 
that which had, after the Revolution, hazarded the establishment of our 
own Federal Government. A conflict arose as new to Spanish America 
as it was then familiar to ourselves. There were advocates of centralization : 
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there were also supporters of the sovereign rights, in embryo, of the prov- 
inces so long enthralled, but now clamoring for autonomy. Here arises, 
curiously enough, however, a marked distinction between the English 
colonies in North America and the Spanish colonies in South America. 
The former wisely allowed the vexed question to sleep until independence 
was gained. The latter lugged it into the initial phases of the war, 
hazarding the success of young Freedom herself. In the United States, 
Yorktown was fought before the real war of ideas began. In South 
America, the war of ideas opened, and grew rancorous, before Boyacd 
was won. 

The inauguration of a Federal Congress in Bogota—the home of the 
Federalists—soon came to strengthen the hopes of the Centralists. But 
the enemy had advanced beyond the sea-shore, and were approaching 
the mountains. It was fortunate that a tried soldier was at the head of 
affairs. The President, Navarino, presented in himself a happy combination 
of the wisdom of the statesman and the skill of the soldier. His quick eye 
told him that a man, who had earned fame in science, might be made 
useful in the enginery of war. He offered to Caldas the position of Cap- 
tain of Engineers. So prominent a military honor in the rebel interest 
would inevitably compromise one who had hoped, in the fluctuating fort- 
unes of the coming war, to have kept the peaceful light of science free 
from alarms, burning, as it were, a lamp upon the spotless altars of a holy 
church. Cdldas hesitated, but his hesitation was only for a moment. 
Patriotism gained the day. 


VIII. 


In executing the new duties devolved upon him, Caldas at once devoted 
himself to the closest scrutiny of military studies in general; to the im- 
provement of the artillery; to the theory of fortifications, permanent and 
field, reaching down to the boring of muskets and the casting of cannon. 
This is not the place to do more than refer to the zeal and marked ability 
with which these duties, so foreign to many of his tastes, were discharged. 
The scientist filled a place in the van of struggling patriots, which could 
have been supplied by no other Colombian of his day. His services were 
not unappreciated. He was, on January 14, 1814, promoted to the rank of 
Colonel of Engineers. Idleness was a word not found in his lexicon, He 
would leave for a time the casting of metals to plan out the fortunes of a 
projected campaign. If the report of contemporaries be believed, there was 
no safer tactician among the sashed and epauletted captains who stood 
around the “ Liberator” than the modest philosopher. Nor was his ability 
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in this direction unrecognized by his military associates. Once, however, 
his voice of prudence was raised, and not heard, This was when he opposed 
an attack designed by the Federalistas upon Bogota, then held by the en- 
emy. His counsel was unheeded; the attack was made. It proved to be 
an almost fatal mistake, which resulted, for a time, disastrously to the entire 
country. Caldas was with the defeated army compelled to retreat. He 
escaped to Carthagena, whence he wrote a letter on the 5th May, 1814, 
which throws some light upon his feelings of indignation at this period : “I 
am not an engineer ”—he says—“ I am not an officer of the Union. I am 
simply F. J. de Caldas. By this mail I send my resignation, and with four 
lines I have acquired my true imprescriptible rights, which are my peace, my 
liberty, my mathematics and my repose.” To this vaunt of a repose which 
he was never to find, of mathematics for which he was to plead, but vainly 
plead, from his prison cell, he adds, speaking of that assault upon the cap- 
ital which had so fully vindicated his military judgment, “against my 
express vote, and that of the best officers of the Union: I can no longer 
live upon this soil, dear but stained with the innocent blood of so many 
victims sacrificed to obstinacy and ignorance. Blessed be God! my votes 
were pacific. Notasingle death of those on the gth in Santa Fé is due to 
me.” In this crisis, it was not possible that Caldas should have forgotten 


his Observatory, which, for him, represented the long life-labor born of his 
study, his zeal, and his dangers. In the request to a friend in Bogota to 
take charge of the establishment, we see cropping out that bad blood 
which has too often existed between Philosophy and War, between the 


” 


men of the lamp and the swashbucklers of the sword. “Do this service 
—he entreats—‘ for the sake of posterity! Apply yourself seriously to 
the science of Kepler, Copernicus and Newton. Continue what I have 
commenced, and sustain by your generous and repeated efforts the honor 
of that establishment which does more for the glory of your country 
than all those armies, those feathers, those sashes, those stupid, vain and 
puerile badges.” 

This was the last expression which Cdldas gave of his deep desire for 
the repose of the closet. Civil war knows no difference between the hut 
of the peasant and the closet of the sage. For a time, indeed, he thought 
that he was to find his place in Antioquia, one of the revolted provinces. 
Antioquia welcomed him with delight. But the time cast a baleful 
shadow upon even the hospitalities of a State. Her welcome bore the 
insignia of war. It was blazoned not upon the vellum of the University, 
but upon the parchment of the War Office. It called him not “ Doctor in 
Laws” but “Colonel of Engineers.” It directed him to assume dictato- 
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rial powers. It fastened upon him those responsibilities which he had left 
Bogota to escape, and which had compelled him to forward his resignation 
to the Federal Government. He found that his first duty was to fortify 
the passes of the Cauca. He performed the work ably. The fortifications 
answered their purpose. They no longer cumber the earth, but the plans 
may be seen and admired to-day in the National Library. Medellin, the 
capital, appealed to him to found an Academy of Military Engineers. 
He began by sketching out a higher standard for the military education 
of young Granada, which, if carried out, might have changed, in the 
present generation, the desultory character of much of Spanish American 
warfare. But Bogotéa—once more under the patriot flag—called her 
great philosopher back to her side. She appealed to him with a bait that 
would have won Humboldt if offered by Frederic William. He was to 
have all that he wished, he was to witness a new birth of science, he was 
to complete that splendid Atlas of New Granada, to which his first years 
had been dedicated. He was at the same time to establish a military 
school. Valenzuela himself, Secretary of State, signed the flattering 
invitation. The journals of the day published it with laudatory comments. 
Caldas accepted: what else could he do? He left Medellin with as 
pleasant a hope as ever flitted before a student. He proceeded to Bogota 
with his family. He had not well settled himself when the news from the 
North and the Atlantic coast began to alarm the Government. On the 
6th of March, 1815, Carthagena fell before General Morillo. The victo- 
_ rious column quickly invaded the interior. The patriots were routed at 
Cachiri. The provinces of Magdalena and those of the North yielded. 
On the 6th of May, 1816,the royal flag waved once again over the defenses 
of Bogoté. New Granada seemed passive, like a soldier grievously stricken 
awaiting the blow that is to bring death. Before the capture of Bogota 
by the Spaniards, the officials had fled in the midst of surroundings as sinis- 
ter as those which at Richmond, in 1865, followed the battle of Five Forks. 
Caldas, among others, went southward, with the hope of being able, at 
least, to escape by way of the port of Buenaventura on the Pacific. But 
the dogs of war were after him. Popaydn, his native city, fell. Caldas and 
his friends took refuge in the hacienda of Parispamba—ten leagues from 
that city. There they were surprised and captured by the enemy. Even 
at this time there were not wanting among his enemies, signs of that 
recognition of a high and unselfish destiny which Lucan has so finely ex- 


pressed in his 
Nec sibi sed toto genitum se credere mundo ; 


a recognition sufficiently strong to raise, for an instant, a curtain of pro- 
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tection before the philosopher who had, through love of country, reduced 
during a war of patriotism the mighty boundaries of the science born for 
the world to the petty, though to him infinitely precious, limits of his 
native land. Persons of reputation—some of them, indeed, living at a 
recent date—have declared that Mufioz, the leader of the capturing party, 
showed for Caldas the pity that Marcellus had felt for Archimides. It is 
said that, one day during the march, Mufioz seized a moment to linger 
behind with his prisoner. He told him earnestly that he revered his 
genius, and that he was a believer in his future. Nothing was easier, he 
urged, than to save him by sending him and his family secretly back on 
the road to Quito—Quito where D. Torribio Montes, a commandant after 
the order of Vasco de Castro at Cuzco, famous for his gentle rule and 
noted for his love of art, reigned in the name of Charles IV. Caldas, who 
had forgotten science for country, was not the man to forget honor for 
safety. He was not content to receive his own life, and that of those dear 
to him. He claimed the lives of the friends captured with him, as a pre- 
requisite to the acceptance of his own. This condition was submitted 
with a simplicity, of the heroism of which he himself seemed wholly un- 
aware. Mufioz, apparently half ashamed at his unwonted pity—a quality 
rare, indeed, among the Castilian officers of that day—rejected the propo- 
sition in a burst of brutal disappointment. Caldas received Mufioz’s refu- 
sal with that impassiveness which belongs, in equal proportions, to great- 
ness and fatalism. Without more word, he took the high-road that led 
from Popayan to Bogota. ; 

The Military Tribunals of Spain between 1811 and 1821 were never 
long in organizing. Nor were they laggard in reaching judgments, which 
revealed more the spirit of Draco than that of Solon. Some of the most 
distinguished officers of the royal service composed the Court. Branlio 
Molina—himself a gallant officer of the famous Battalion of Tambo—did 
for Caldas the duty that the venerable Malesherbes had, a quarter of a 
century before, performed for Louis XVI. It was, however, all in vain. 
Eloquence is potent only before free courts; the courts, through which 
Spain punished her rebels, were not free. It is clear enough that Caldas 
had begun, before this time, to hold a high conception of his responsibility 
to the work to which he had devoted his life. He thought it his right to 
address his judges. In other respects, he was not devoid of many of the 
elements that go to make up the successful orator. His style was warm 
without being diffuse; strong without being aggressive. While his 
manner exhibited much of the vivacity so common among his countrymen, 
it showed a power of restraint more frequently met farther North. His 
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voice is said to have been singularly musical. He spoke for the knowledge 
that was in him; and his appeal so affected certain memberstof the body 
judging him that, according to the reports of the trial current among 
the patriot circles of the day, they were conmovidos hasta verter ligrimas 
(so moved as to shed tears). But the Tribunal represented the Spain that 
had grown proud since the reign of her Ferdinand and Isabella, since the 
expulsion of the Moors, since the discovery of America; the Spain that in 
the hands of her effeminate Kings had become base enough to class, as 
prime state-maxims for a great Continent, two colossal lies: the right of 
despotism to be a thief, the right of despotism to bea butcher. What could 
Caldas expect from such a Tribunal? He was a student, who had con- 
fessed himself artiilerist : he was a philosopher, who had not hesitated to 
declare himself rebel. He was found guilty and sentenced to death. His 
bearing before the judges had been worthy, in its enthusiasm, of the 
patriot. In prison, it was worthy, in its dignity, of the philosopher. 

The hours that remained to Caldas were not spent by him in struggling 
with those twin horrors of the condemned, idleness and despair. He 
addressed a letter to General Morillo, in which he begged for time, even 
though that time should be passed in prison and in chains. He needed 
time, he said, to complete his labors in that “Botanical Expedition,” 
which had been intrusted to him by his dead master Mutis. He needed 
it for the systematization of his own great geographical and astronom- 
ical work, so that he might put it into a shape, by which the world might 
not lose the lessons of which it, through him alone, contained the 
fruitful germ. Such was the spirit which moved the learned Doctor 
Peter Van Vordt, burnt at Haarlem, for wizard, in 1306, to declare that 
“ Had they left this poor head a little longer on my shoulders, it would have 
done more for human happiness than all this bonfire.’ Such, also, was the 
spirit that moved the prayer of Archimides to his Roman assassin, to 
“ forbear a moment, so that he might not leave his theorem imperfect.” If 
separated by centuries, these are scenes of history which, save for the faces 
and the accessories, might, in photography, be fitly substituted the one for 
the other. Archimides with his assassin; Peter Van Vordt with his bon- 
fire; Caldas with his death volley! Had the world of science known 
beforehand of the sacrifice which was to be exacted of it, had it had time 
to act intelligently in its own defense and for its own honor, it would, in 
Europe, have ransomed the ashes of Van Vordt as it would, in America, 
have claimed the life of Caldas. 

It is said (and it seems with some reason) that General Morillo, the 
commander-in-chief, favored granting temporarily, under the conditions 
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submitted by his prisoner, the life of Caldas. It is also said that Eurile, 
the second in command, was as violently opposed to granting it. Morillo 
was a puma, with a touch of mercy rising, now and then, from a very 
satiety of blood. He had waded through carnage to power. He had 
achieved fame at Madrid, but among the crushed populations that then 
lay in the lands ravaged by his brutal soldiery, that fame was only another 
name for infamy. He knew well enough that, were he once believed to 
lean to clemency, once known to become human, his past massacres would, 
at home, avail him nothing. Morillo was no mixture of high honor and 
remorseful ferocity like Othello. But he had in Eurile a Lieutenant that 
might have stood with Iago when, with false clink and falser heart, he 
hobnobbed with Cassio. Could the result be doubted? Caldas found 
the most unsteady of friends in the commander, as he found the fiercest 
of enemies in his lieutenant. The council ignored his appeal, as judges of 
their calibre had, nearly five centuries before, rejected that of Van Vordt. 
The inquisitive student of history may find in the Pactficador—a journal 
of that day—the names of those condemned to suffer /a pena capital and 
the following entry: 

“ En 29 Octubre (1816) Doctor Francisco Caldas, Ingeniero general del 
ejercito rebelde y general de brigada. Fue pasado por las armas, por la espal- 


da, y confiscados sus bienes.” 

Which, put into English, reads: 

“October 29 (1816) Dr. Francisco Caldas, Engineer-in-chief of the 
Rebel Army and General of Brigade. He was shot in the back, and his 
goods were confiscated.” 


It is not to be wondered at that New Granada should claim for Fran- 
cisco José de Caldas a place as her representative in the scientific world by 
the side of Linnzus and Humboldt, Newton and Hugh Miller, Franklin 
and Agassiz. Nor can it be held as a reproach against those who are not 
Colombians that they should not know him as intimately, or honor him as 
highly, as his countrymen. But it would seem to be something worse 
than either, if those who constitute the Supreme Council of Science in 
both hemispheres, not recognizing at their proper value the lofty qualities 
of a brother born for great things and cursed by small ones, should fail to 
see that the debt due to his memory shall not be protested at the Bank 


of History. 
i. Bitui try . 
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In April, 1662, King Charles II. issued letters patent, confirming to the 
colony of Connecticut certain rights and privileges, and defining the 
boundaries of the colony. On the south it was bounded by the sea, and 
“in longitude as the line of the Massachusetts colony running from east to 
west, that is to say, from the said Narragansett Bay on the east, to the 
South Sea on the west part, with the islands thereunto belonging.” * This 
charter confirmed the patent granted to the Earl of Warwick some years 
before. As early as 1655 some New Haven people had made a settlement 
on the Delaware, near the site of Philadelphia, thus showing that it was 
the original understanding that the Earl of Warwick’s patent extended two 
degrees in breadth below Massachusetts, and stretched across the con- 
tinent. The southern boundary of this claim was the forty-first parallel of 
north latitude, and took in almost the entire northern half of Pennsylvania. 

Such was the ignorance of the Europeans respecting the geography of 
America, says Morse, that their patents extended they knew not where. 
Many of them were of doubtful construction, and very often covered each 
other in part, and thus produced innumerable disputes and mischiefs in the 
colonies. Connecticut construed her charter as authorizing them to pass 
over New York, which was then in possession of a Christian prince, and 
claimed, in latitude and breadth mentioned therein, to the South Sea.t 
For nearly a century, however, Connecticut neglected to claim these lands, 
which lay westward of New York. But after she had granted all her lands 
eastward of that colony, a company was formed with the design of colo- 
nizing the lands within her charter on the Susquehanna. This company 
was formed in 1753, and the next year a purchase was made, or at least 
was claimed to have been made, from the sachems of the Six Nations of a 
large tract at Wyoming. 

This tract was within the charter granted to William Penn. Ina short 
time considerable settlements were made in the valley of the Susquehanna, 
and fierce disputes arose between the colonies of Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut. The first intimation we have of the coming trouble is in a letter 
from James Parsons, a justice of the peace of Northampton county, to 
Deputy Governor Hamilton, February 8, 1754. He writes that he had 


* Colonial Records of Penn., Vol. x., p. 122. 
+ Morse’s American Geography, p. 470. Ed. of 1796. 
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heard that some persons, under “ pretence of an authority from the govern- 
ment of Connecticut,” had gone to Wyoming, “ giving out that those lands 
were included within the boundaries of the royal charter to that colony ;”’ 
that upon further inquiry he found that his “information was but too 
true ;” and he adds, “I thought I should be wanting in my duty if I did 
not give your honor this information.”* A few days later, Daniel Broad- 
head, also a justice of Northampton county, writes to the governor on the 
same subject, and says that he “was at a loss how to act,” lest he should 
“do the thing not just,” and asks for advice in the matter.”’*+ This letter 
being laid before the council, it was decided that Governor Hamilton should 
write to the authorities of Connecticut, apprising them of these movements, 
and requesting their interference, lest “the colonies should have the ad- 
ditional affliction of seeing a civil war commence inthe bowels of two of 
their most prosperous provinces.’” Governor Hamilton wrote accordingly 
on the 4th of March, and on the 13th of the same month Governor 
Wolcott, of Connecticut, wrote a letter in reply, in which he says, “I don’t 
suppose our people had any purpose to quarrel with Pennsylvania.” At the 
same time Col. John Armstrong, who had acted as the messenger of Gov- 
ernor Hamilton to Governor Wolcott, reported that the people of Con- 
necticut earnestly and seriously determined to make a settlement on the 
Susquehanna, within the latitude of their province. In November fol- 
lowing, Armstrong, who had been sent again to inquire into and report 
upon the matter, wrote that the purchase of lands from the Six Nations 
“was intirely of a private nature,” and that the government had had 
nothing to do with it. He adds: “The generality of the more knowing 
people despise the scheme as wild and preposterous, but some others 
mightily cry up the antiquity and extent of their charter whereon their 
ciaims are chiefly built.”’t 

The defeat of General Braddock in 1755, and the subsequent irruptions 
and devastations by the Indians, seem to have put a stop for some years 
to the attempts at settlements at Wyoming. In February, 1761, Governor 
Hamilton called the attention of the council to the fact of renewed 
encroachments by Connecticut people in the northern part of the province, 
and laid before them a report on the state of affairs by the sheriff and 
justices of Northampton county. In this report the whole difficulty is 
gone over from the beginning. By advice of the council the governor 
issued a proclamation, “strictly requiring and enjoining in his Majesty’s 

* Col. Rec., Vol. v., p. 736 


+ Col. Rec., Vol. v., p. 757. 
¢ Col. Rec., Vol. vi., p. 260. 
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name all and every person and persons already settled or residing on the 
said lands, immediately to depart and move away from the same.” * 

The Connecticut people, however, continued to flock into the disputed 
territory, forming their principal settlement at a place called Cushietunck. 
Governor Hamilton sent Captain Hyndshaw to observe what was doing 
there, or likely to be done; and in April, 1761, he made a report, from 
which it appears the settlement was in a thriving state, and fresh settlers 
were crowding in. In the following September, Governor Hamilton issued 
another proclamation, “requiring and enjoining,” etc., which seems to 
have had about as much effect as the first. At the same time the Indians 
of the Six Nations kept on remonstrating and threatening, but Governor 
Hamilton succeeded in preventing any outbreak by promising that 
measures would be taken to prevent those “troublesome people” from 
encroaching upon their lands. In June, 1763, the king issued a commission 
to require and command the settlers in the disputed region forthwith to 
desist from their undertaking, and “to depart, and remove from thence 
within such limited time” as the commissioners might think “necessary 
and reasonable.”+ This action on the part of the king was based entirely 
on the fact that the land in question had not been purchased from the 
Indians; and it seems to have had the desired effect; for there is no notice 
of any further trouble from this source until the year 1769. Having in the 
meantime settled by purchase with the Indians, the Connecticut people 
felt themselves at liberty to resume operations at Wyoming, and the 
Susquehanna Company was revived. In April, 1769, Governor Penn wrote 
to General Gage, commander-in-chief of the royal forces in America, 
detailing the history of the trouble; and he adds: “They now not only 
openly resist the execution of the king’s process and set government at 
naught, but have lately gone so far as to attack and fire upon a party of 
our people, who had one of their associates under legal arrest. * * * * I 
find myself under the disagreeable necessity of applying for the aid of the 
military to support the civil power.” This application General Gage 
respectfully declined. “The affair in question,” he writes, “seems to be 
a dispute concerning property, in which J can’t but think it would be 
highly improper for the king’s troops to interfere.” But if the ‘king’s 
troops” were not to participate in the controversy, armed conflict on a 
certain scale was to take place nevertheless. In the early part of the year 
1770, scenes of riot and violence were inaugurated; houses were pulled 
down, cattle were shot, goods were destroyed, and even blood was shed. 


* Col. Rec., Vol. viii., p. 567. 
¢ Col. Rec., Vol. ix., p. 60. 
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One of the principal actors on the side of the Connecticut people was 
Captain Lazarus Stewart. He is described in the chronicles of the time 
as “a dangerous, turbulent Man.” This, however, was the “ Pennimite”’ 
estimate of him. He was a bold and enterprising spirit. His arrest was 
desired, and frequent attempts were made to that end. In October, 1770, 
Governor Penn by proclamation offered a reward of fifty pounds for his 
apprehension. Jn January following, the sheriff of Northampton county 
with his posse went to Wyoming to serve the “ King’s Writ” upon Stewart 
and some others; but they shut themselves up in a fort that they had 
built, and fired upon the sheriff's men, killing one Nathan Ogden, and 
wounding others. They continued a desultory fire upon the posse all day, 
and in the evening Stewart with about forty of his men secretly abandoned 
the fort and withdrew into the woods, leaving twelve men in the fort, who 
refused to go with them, and who surrendered themselves to the sheriff. 
Upon this the governor offered a reward of three hundred pounds for the 
apprehension of Stewart, and fifty pounds for that of certain of his 
associates. 

This affair seems to have been followed by the temporary withdrawal of 
the intruders, but on the 16th of the following July, the council was in- 
formed by Captain Amos Ogden that very recently about seventy armed 
men from Connecticut, joined by Captain Stewart and others, had arrived 
at Wyoming with the design of repossessing the land and prosecuting 
their settlements; whereupon it was determined to raise a force and pro- 
ceed to Wyoming without delay, and bring to justice all who should op- 
pose the due execution of the laws.* On the 30th of the same month, as 
a party under Captain Joseph Morris were on the way to Wyoming with 
provisions to relieve the people in the block-house there, when within a 
very short distance of the place they were fired on “by the Yankeys” from 
behind breastworks and from the woods. Two of the men were wounded, 
a part ran away, and the rest, twenty-two in number, got into the block- 
house, though they lost a quantity of flour. An attempt was made to 
raise a force of one hundred men to relieve the block-house, but with little 
success. The Connecticut party was one hundred and fifty strong; the 
others had but sixty men, and were “ much disheartened.” The result 
was that on the 15th of August following, the block-house surrendered for 
want of provisions.t From this time forward for many months the Con- 
necticut men seem to have held almost undisputed possession of the place. 
In June, 1773, their performances again come to the surface. In that 


* Col. Rec., Vol. ix., p. 749. 
¢ Col. Rec., Vol. ix., p. 769. 
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month it was learned that a large party was about to make a settlement on 
the West Branch. Colonel Plunket, of Northumberland county, on the 
7th of June writes some particulars to Governor Penn, and says: “ This 
morning we are hurrying up to the place where the enclosed mentions they 
intend to fortify, if possible to check them a little.” This attempt seems 
to have been successful, though it was accomplished “ not without much 
fatigue, expense, and great danger of bloodshed.” 

An effort was now made, by the authorities of the two colonies, to fix 
upon some kind ef settlement of the vexed question, and commissioners 
were appointed to confer on the subject; but they could effect nothing. 
Governor Penn proposed to refer the decision of the question to his Maj- 
esty in Council. To this the Connecticut commissioners demurred, on the 
plea of expense and delay. At the same time they gave it to be distinctly 
understood that while the settlers from Connecticut had hitherto acted 
simply under the Susquehanna Company, “the colony has now taken up 
the matter, and expressly asserted their claim.” They also proposed a 
temporary line of jurisdiction, confining the Connecticut settlers to the 
eastern branch of the Susquehanna, and the Pennsylvanians to the western 
branch of the same ;* but to this Governor Penn, sagaciously remembering 
that possession is nine points in law, refused to assent. The next step on 
the part of Connecticut was a bold one. In January, 1774, the General 
Assembly of that colony passed an act erecting the disputed territory into 
a distinct town; “ which Town is hereby annexed to the county of Litch- 
field, and shall be called by the name of Westmoreland.” In the same 
connection the governor of Connecticut issued a proclamation, “ forbidding 
any person or persons whatsoever, taking up, entering on, or settling any 
of the lands contained or inclosed in the charter of this colony lying 
westward of the province of New York, without liberty first had and ob- 
tained from the General Assembly of this colony.”+ To this proclamation 
of the governor of Connecticut, Governor Penn issued a counter-proc- 
lamation, in the course of which he does “in his Maiesty’s name charge 
and command all persons whatsoever, within the said counties, as well as 
all other inhabitants within the limits of this province, to yield due sub- 
mission and obedience to the laws of this government, as they will answer 
the contrary at their peril.” In September, 1775, Colonel Plunket pro- 
ceeded against the Connecticut settlements at Judea and Charlestown. 
This expedition was successful, with but slight loss on either side. In the 
latter part of November, Governor Penn wrote to the justices of the peace 


* Col. Rec., Vol. x., p. 128. 
+ Col. Rec., Vol. x., p. 151. 
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of Northumberland county, ordering them to use their utmost diligence in 
enforcing the laws throughout the county, and promising them the con- 
currence and support of the government in their endeavors.* In pursu- 
ance of this order, Colonel Plunket set out against the settlement at 
Wyoming with a force of seven hundred men. On the morning of the 
24th of December, 1775, he was met by a force of three hundred men and 
boys under Colonel Zebulon Butler, at the mouth of Harvey’s creek. 
Butler retired behind a very strong breastwork. He greeted Plunket’s 
approach with such a sharp fire, that the latter was obliged to fall back. 
The contest was renewed the next morning, but with the same result. 
Plunket then withdrew from the field. A number of persons were killed 
and wounded on both sides.+ 

At this time the Continental Congress took cognizance of the dispute, 
and recommended the contending parties to cease immediately all hostil- 
ities, to restore all property to the original owners, to dismiss all persons 
seized or detained on account of the dispute, etc., etc., and commanded 
the people to “behave themselves peaceably on their respective posses- 
sions” until a legal decision could be had on the dispute, “ or this Con- 
gress shall take further order thereon.” { This notice and the pressure of 
the more important controversy with the mother country, put a temporary 
quietus to the dispute. On the 12th of March, 1781, the General Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania called the attention of Congress again to the matter in 
debate. In November of the same year, Congress appointed the 4th of 
June, 1782, for a conference between Pennsylvania and Connecticut. The 
conference was held at Trenton. On the 6th of January, 1783, the deci- 
sion was pronounced in favor of Pennsylvania, in these words: ‘We are 
unanimously of opinion that the State of Connecticut has no right to the 
lands in controversy. We are also unanimously of opinion that the juris- 
diction and pre-emption of all the territory lying within the charter 
boundary of Pennsylvania, and now claimed by the State of Connecticut, 
do of right belong to the State of Pennsylvania.” § 

Thus terminated this controversy, after a period of about thirty years. 
Peace, however, did not at once descend upon the troubled settlements, 
As was anticipated, some “ animosities and resentments” lingered among 
those who had so long been at variance, and violence and even bloodshed 
marked the fierceness of their discontent and hatred. But by degrees 


* Col. Rec., Vol. x., p. 275. 

+ Miner’s History of Wyoming, p. 174. 
¢ Penna. Archives, Vol. iv., p. 692. 
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these passions died away, until now the story can only with difficulty be 
traced in the musty records of the past. 

“Tt will not be out of place here to observe,” says Morse, “that 
although Connecticut was forced to yield her claim to the lands within the 
limits of her charter, which were comprised within that of Pennsylvania 
she did not relinquish the right her charter gave her to lands lying west of 
Pennsylvania, and between that State and the Mississippi. At the close 
of the Revolution, she ceded all her charter claims west of Pennsylvania 
to Congress, reserving only a tract the width of the State of Connecticut, 
and 120 miles in length, bounded east on the western line of Pennsylvania, 
and north by Lake Erie, containing nearly four millions of acres.” The 
name of “ Western Reserve” still suggests a trace of the early history of 


this tract. 





MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 


A century has elapsed since the American Revolution, and in the in- 
terim much has been written and published concerning it. But there is 
still something to be supplied. Comparatively little has ever been accessi- 
ble to the public concerning the medical department of the army of 
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patriots. The historian seems only to have considered this feature of the 

war in a general way, while dealing with other subjects in detail. Reasons 

for this possibly exist ; the records may have been destroyed by the British 

in 1814. Whatever the cause, certain it is that there is a lamentable 

absence of information about an arm of the public service of no secondary 
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importance. Fortunately, the letter-book of its official head, Dr. John 
Cochran, has been preserved,* and in the belief that a few extracts from 
its centennial pages will be of interest to the reader, and serve to throw 
fresh light upon obscure passages in our history, this paper has been pre- 
pared. 

In the year 1570 John Cochran, of kin to the Earl of Dundonald, emi- 
grated from Paisley, in Scotland, to the north of Ireland. James, his 
descendant in the sixth generation, crossed the sea to America, and in the 
early part of the eighteenth’ century settled in Pennsylvania. His third 
son, born at Sadsbury, Pennsylvania, September 1, 1730, was Doctor John 
Cochran of the Revolution, who was educated for a surgeon by Dr. 
Thompson, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Having received his diploma, he 
on the outbreak of the French.and Indian war entered the English service 
as surgeon’s mate in the Hospital Department, and remained with the 
Northern Army to the close of hostilities. When General Bradstreet 
marched against Fort Frontenac in the summer of 1758, he joined him, 
together with Major (afterward General) Philip Schuyler. In the cam- 
paigns of this war he acquired the medical proficiency and the surgical 
expertness for which he was afterward celebrated. On the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1760, he was united in marriage at Albany, New York, to Gertrude 
Schuyler, the widow of Peter Schuyler, and the only sister of General 
Philip Schuyler. He afterward removed to Brunswick, New Jersey, where 
he practiced his profession, and was one of the founders of the New 
Jersey Medical Society in 1766, succeeding Dr. Burnet as its President 
in 1769. His residence at Brunswick terminated when the British burned 
his house in the first years of the war. ““At the close of the winter of 1776 
he volunteered his services in the Hospital Department of the Army of 
the Revolution, and Washington, ina letter written in the beginning of 
1777, in which he spoke of his experience and services in the French war, 
recommended his name to the favor of the national legislators. Congress 
having, April 7, 1777, resumed the consideration of a report on-the hos- 
pitals, plans modeled after those of the British army were submitted by 
Dr. Cochran and Dr. William Shippen, which, being duly approved by 
General Washington, were on that day adopted, and prevailed till re- 


* The letter-book in the possession of Gen. John Cochrane, the grandson of Dr. John Cochran, 
from which these extracts are made, covers the period from January, 1781, to June in 1782, and 
furnishes an authentic official statement of the condition of the Medical Department of the Army 
of the Revolution during that time and to the end of the war. The letter to Jonathan Potts, given 
under date of March 18, 1780, was written while Dr. Cochran was Surgeon-General of the army, 
and is undoubtedly a not overdrawn account of the condition of the department during the Revolu- 
tionary war. 
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modeled by Congress September 30, 1780. On the 11th of April, 1777, 
in pursuance of His Excellency’s recommendation, Dr. Cochran received 
the appointment of Chief Physician and Surgeon-General of the Army. 
After nearly four years of service in this position, he was, on the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Shippen, promoted by the appointment of Congress (17th of 
January, 1781) to that of Director of the Military Hospitals of the United 
States, in which capacity he continued to the end of the war. The docu- 
ments handed down to us—his entries, memorandums and letters—partake 
of the authority of an official record. They also disclose the many and 
distressing difficulties of the situation. During this exciting period the 
country passed through the severest of trials. There have been other wars 
of greater magnitude and of longer duration, but none, I think, so heroic 
as this. The war of 1861 was to preserve the government—the govern- 
ment established by the Army of the Revolution in the birth-throes of 
pain andtribulation. The Army of the Union was organized with formida- 
ble numbers, an abundant .commissariat, speedy transportation, adequate 
supplies, a thoroughly appointed medical department, and every equipment 
requisite to the conduct of modern war. In these essentials, certainly it 
was superior to its enemy; and though justly deserving the meed of 
praise, its proudest laurels are by no means concurrent with the heroism 
of the Army of the Revolution, as the effort of a people in their incipi- 
ence to establish a government is more heroic than the effort of a people 
at their maturity to prevent its overthrow. 

The Medical Department, as re-arranged October 6, 1780, consisted of 
a Director of the Military Hospitals of the Army, stationed at headquar- 
ters, a Chief Physician and Surgeon of the Army, stationed with the army, 
three chief physicians and surgeons of the hospitals, stationed variously 
at the principal hospitals, a purveyor and assistant, with their clerks, an 
apothecary and five assistants, fifteen hospital physicians and surgeons 
and twenty-six mates, detailed to different hospitals as required, nine stew- 
ards, three storekeepers, one clerk of the magazine, seven ward masters, 
seven matrons, thirty nurses and orderlies detailed from the ranks, or other- 
wise employed, as occasion demanded. As already stated, Dr. Cochran 
was appointed Surgeon-General of the Army April 11, 1777, and commis- 
sioned October 6, 1780, Chief Physician and Surgeon of the Army, with 
Dr. William Shippen his superior as Director of the Military Hospitals. 
He continued in that capacity until the resignation of Dr. Shippen, when, 
January 19, 1781, he was advanced to the head of the medical department. 
Dr. James Craik, previously the first in order of the three chief physicians 
and surgeons of the hospitals, was given the place of Chief Physician and 
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Surgeon of the Army, vacated by Dr. Cochran, and Dr. William Burnet, 
one of the fifteen hospital physicians and surgeons, was promoted to his 
place. The remaining two chief physicians and surgeons of the’ hospitals 
were Drs. Malichi Treat and Charles McKnight. Dr. Thomas Bond was 
the purveyor and Andrew Cragie the apothecary. Military necessity de- 
cided the location of the hospitals. The most prominent were at the 
artillery huts near New Windsor, the Robinson House, West Point bar- 
racks, Morristown, Albany, Philadelphia, New Hampshire huts, New Bos- 
ton, Fishkill, Yellow Springs, Williamsburgh and Trenton. An additional 
flying hospital accompanied the army, and small-pox hospitals were estab- 
lished as needed. The hospitals at the artillery huts, the barracks at 
West Point and the Robinson House, appear to have been designated by 
Congress. Returns from all of these, so frequent as to enable a statement to 
be tabulated and transmitted every month either to the chairman of the 
Medical Committee of Congress, the Board of War, or the Secretary of 
War, represented with periodical accuracy the physical condition of the 
army. The columns, which show foreach month the treatment in hospital 
of an average of fifty of the wives and children of soldiers, happily disclose 
to the observation of the curious an exceptional benevolence in the usage 
of war. 

The scale of compensation was at the extreme of moderation. In 
no degree, however, in the absence of value to the currency in which it 
was rated, could pay have been invested with the attraction of reward. 
Yet, it is submitted as not devoid of interest. To the office of director of 
the military hospitals was attached the pay of $150 per month, 2 rations, 
1 for servant and 2 of forage; to that of the chief physician and surgeon 
of the army, $140 per month, two horses and wagon, and 2 rations of for- 
age; to each of the three chief physicians and surgeons of the hospitals, 
$140 per month and 2 rations; to the purveyor, $130, and his assist- 
ant, $75 per month; to the apothecary, $130 per month, and his two assist- 
ants, $50 per month each; to the fifteen hospital physicians and surgeons, 
$120 per month each, and to each of the’ 26 mates, $50 per month. The 
stewards received each $35 per month, the clerks and storekeepers $2 per 
day, the seven matrons a half dollar each, and a ration per day, the 
thirty nurses each two shillings anda ration a day, and the orderlies, if 
soldiers, one shilling and a ration, and if citizens, two shillings and a ration 
a day. 

The department at the South was organized by resolution of Congress 
of the 15th of May, 1781, with David Oliphant, of South Carolina, deputy 
director; Peter Fayssonx, chief physician of the hospitals—pay, $140 per 
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month, 2 rations, and 2 of forage; James Browne, chief physician of the 
army—pay, $140, 2 rations, and 2 of forage; Robert Johnson and Wm. 
Reed, hospital physicians, with pay of $120 each per month, I ration, and 
1 of forage; and Nathan Brownson, deputy-purveyor, all of whom were 
stationed in South Carolina. Subsequently, on the 20th of September, 
1780, were appointed by resolution of Congress, Drs. Thomas, Tudor, 
Tucker and Vickars, physicians and surgeons, for the Southern Depart- 
ment, David Smith, deputy-purveyor, and John Carne, assistant deputy- 
apothecary. 

Such was the medical department, to the administration of which Dr. 
Cochran was chosen because of his comprehensive experience and intimate 
knowledge of its details. The language of his letter from New Windsor, 
March 25, 1781, to Dr. Peter Turner, hospital physician and surgeon, “ My 
appointment was unsolicited, and a rank to which I never aspired, being 
perfectly happy where I was,” attests the modesty of his nature in the 
acceptance of an unsought and unexpected distinction. The fortunes of the 
country were then at their darkest—a helpless Congress, an empty treas- 
ury, and an exhausted people. Yet, he unhesitatingly undertook the 
responsibilities of the station, and cheerfully devoted his energies to the ser- 
vice of his country. Writing from New Windsor, March 26, 1781, to Dr. 
George Campbell, he said: ‘“‘ Whether my present station will contribute 
to my future happiness time only must discover. But if I have no better 
success than my predecessors, my lot must be unfortunate indeed. <A de- 
termined resolution to conform to the rules of right, and that support 
which I have some reason to expect from every gentleman of the depart- 
ment will, I hope, protect me against the malévolence of my enemies, if I 
have any. I say, if I have any, for sure I am that I never put a thorn in 
any honest man’s breast.” 

The temerity often generated by self-sufficiency was alien to his nature. 
When assuming his official responsibilities, he in appropriate words refers 
his conduct to the support he may deserve and receive from his official sub- 
alterns. “Ithank you,” he wrote to Dr. Binney, March 25, 1781, “ for your 
very polite congratulations on my appointment, and the favorable senti- 
ments you are pleased to entertain of my disposition, and the willingness 
you express of serving under my superintendence. In return, I only 
wish to act such a part as will entitle me to a continuation of your appro- 
bation, and that of every gentleman in the department.” In a letter to 
Dr. Thomas Waring Morris, dated February 28, 1781, he said: ‘‘ The gen- 
tlemen of the corps which I have the honor to superintend may be assured 
that every endeavour of mine shall be exerted to render them as happy as 
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possible.” But his native benevolence was not consumed with the benefi- 
cent phrase of amiable intentions. His charities were conversant with the 
affairs of the humblest, and wherever misfortune interfered with the duties 
of dependents, or oppressed the deserving, his offices were interposed to 
alleviate or remove. Strong, however, as were these humane dispositions, 
they were duly subjected to the superior obligations of official responsibil- 
ity, and their exercise duly restricted within the sphere of official trust. 

From New Windsor, February 28, 1781, he wrote to Dr. George Steven- 
son, of Morristown: “ Dear Sir, 1 was favoured with yours of the 19th inst. 
yesterday, and thank you for your congratulations on my appointment to 
the Directorship of the Hospitals. Whether I shall answer the expecta- 
tions of the public in general, or of my friends in particular, will greatly 
depend on the gentlemen of the department, by a faithful discharge of their 
duty, and a strict observance of the rules laid down by Congress in the 
plan for conducting the Hospital Department. I believe that you are 
persuaded that you have my patronage and every good intention to your 
welfare. Therefore I should be very sorry that your situation should ever 
be such as to put it out of your power to comply with any orders you may 
receive from your superior. It is very evident that you cannot live onthe 
air, and unless money is furnished, you cannot proceed to Virginia, where 
I do not believe that you will be ordered. But should you be so unfor- 
tunate, as it so badly accords with. your circumstances, on application to 
Dr. Treat, I am persuaded he will order another in your place, you first 
making known to him your particular situation.” 

But in a letter to Dr. James Craik, the life-long friend and personal 
physician of Washington, Dr. Cochran expressed in the candor of mutual 
friendship sentiments which, under the circumstances, reflect honor on 
them both. “ New Windsor, March 26, 1781. Dear Craik: The enclosed 
act of Congress appointing you Chief Physician and Surgeon of the Army 
in my room, came to hand a few days since, under cover from the Presi- 
dent of Congress. Give me leave to offer my congratulations on this 
appointment, as I know it is more agreeable to yourself than your former 
station, and more acceptable to the Commander-in-Chief and the whole 
army. You will not think me guilty of adulation, when I assure you that 
I would rather have complimented you on the occasion of your being 
appointed Director, than where you are, for many reasons; and I believe 
that every member of Congress will do me the justice to acknowledge that 
I gave you the preference upon every interview I had with them when con- 
versing upon the subject. I know of none dissatisfied with my appoint- 
ment. * * * I hope to act such a part as to be out of the power of 
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friend or foe. * * * JI shall be happy tosee you once more with us. I 
purpose to be the greater part of my time in the field. Perhaps, you will 
say, no thanks to you, for that a resolve passed a few days.after you left 
Philadelphia ordering the Director to repair to Head Quarters, and to 
make that the chief place of his residence.’” The presence of the medical 
staff in the field indeed was demanded. In all the war, the doctor had 
been with the army, alleviating its sufferings, in the rigors of Valley Forge, 
and stimulating its convalescence in the camp at Morristown. The ter- 
mination of the war found him at his post near the headquarters of the 
army. 

The following letter, written while he was surgeon-general, to Jonathan 
Potts, then purveyor to the hospitals, represents concisely the condition 
of the hospitals, and the routine of their neglect during the period of the 
war, anterior to his accession to their care and direction. 


“ Morristown March 18, 1780. 


Dear Sir: 
I received your favour by Dr. Bond, and am extremely sorry for the 


present situation of the Hospital finances. Our stores have all been ex- 
pended for two weeks past, and not less than six hundred regimental sick 


and lame, most of whom require some assistance, which being withheld, are 
languishing and must suffer. I flatter myself you have no blame in this 
matter; but curse on him or them by whom this evil is produced. The 
vengeance of an offended Deity must overtake the miscreants sooner or 
later. It grieves my soul to see the poor worthy brave fellows pine away 
for want of a few comforts, which they have dearly earned. I shall wait 
on his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and represent our situation, but 
I am persuaded it can have little effect, for what canhe do? He may refer 
the matter to Congress, they to the Medical Committee, who will probably 
pow-wow over it awhile, and no more be heard of it. The few stores sent 
on by Dr. Bond in your absence have not yet arrived. I suppose owing to 
the badness of the roads. If they come, they will give us some relief fora 
few weeks 
Compliments to all friends and believe me 
Dear Sir yours very Sincerely 
John Cochran ”’ 


At no time did the army abound in medical stores. In the year 1781, 
however, they were nearly extinct. Untended wounds or languishing dis- 
ease filled hospitals destitute of medicines, and swelled the daily returns 
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of death. Scarcely was convalescence a boon, when the lack of subsist- 
ence faced the soldier in the hospital, and compelled him to beg in the 
streets for the necessaries of life. A crisis more strenuous and an hour 
more appalling can hardly be conceived than when want and nakedness 
vainly craved mercy from frigid skies, and the delirium of fever reproached 
the physician with the futility of his art. Ina letter to Dr. Treat from 
New Windsor, March 25, 1781, Dr. Cochran said: “The state of our 
finances is. such that it will be impossible to lay in a magazine for the 
campaign. Therefore we must, in a great measure, depend on purchasing 
as we go.” February 28, 1781, he wrote from headquarters near New 
Windsor, to Dr. Thomas Waring Morris: ‘“‘ The want of necessary stores 
for our Hospitals affords a gloomy prospect ;” and again on the same day 
wrote to Abram Clark, Chairman of the Medical Committee in Congress: 
“We have few deaths yet. The poor fellows suffer for want of necessary 
supplies, which I hope soon will be afforded them. Otherwise there will 
be little encouragement for physicians and surgeons.” To Samuel Hun- 
tington, the President of Congress, he wrote from Philadelphia, May 24, 
1781: “The Hospitals are in the utmost distress for want of necessaries 
for the sick. In some of them we have not stores, and in others the sup- 
plies are so trifling and insignificant as to be of little or no service. I am 
sensible of the difficulties and embarrassments of Congress, but am also 
sensible that unless some speedy and effectual measures are taken to re- 
lieve the sick, a number of the valuable soldiers in the American Army 
will perish through want of necessaries, who would soon be serving their 
country in the field could they be supplied. The surgeon who has the 
care of the Hospital at Boston writes me that his sick are in great want, 
and that he is not in a situation to procure any relief. At Albany the 
only article of stores is about sixty gallons of vinegar, and the sick suffer 
extremely at times for want of provisions. The other Hospitals are in a 
similar condition.” He repeated to Abram Clark, April 30, 1781, from 
New Windsor, his previous admonition of the 28th of February of that 
year: “TI have from all quarters the most melancholy complaints of the 
sufferings of the sick in the hospitals for want of stores and necessaries 
that you can conceive, and unless some speedy remedy is applied, the 
consequence must be very fatal. Dr. Warren, who has charge of the 
Boston hospital, represents his situation in a very distressed condition, 
and prays most earnestly for relief’”—a picture gloomy enough, but 
scarcely as dark as that drawn in the following words to the purveyor, Dr. 
Thomas Bond, from New Windsor, March 25, 1781: “I was favored with 
yours of the 20th February, about fifteen days ago, on my way to Albany, 
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which accounts for my not answering you until now—as I only returned last 
night. I am sorry to inform you that I found that Hospital entirely desti- 
tute of all kinds of stores, except a little vinegar, which was good for 
nothing—and frequently without bread or beef for many days—so that the 
doctor, under those circumstances, was obliged to permit such of the pa- 
tients as could walk into town to beg provisions among the inhabitants. 
* * * JT pity our distressed condition on the score of money, and un- 
less a sufficiency can be procured at the opening of the campaign we are 
undone.” If to these instances of official decrepitude is added the sig- 
nificant request made to Dr. Thomas Bond, purveyor at Norwich, no 
evidence will be wanting of the penury of the medical department, in all 
that appertains to an effective or even tolerable arm of the public ser- 
vice—Camp near Dobb’s Ferry, July 26, 1781: “Could you not, by ad- 
vertisement, be able to procure a quantity of old linen from the good 
ladies of your city—I was obliged, after the last skirmish, when fifty men 
were wounded, to give every sheet I had in the world, but two, to make 
lint.” 

It has been seen that he alluded in his letter to Samuel Huntington, 
the President of Congress, to the failure of Congress to exert the effort 
required to relieve the deplorable condition of the medical service. Sev- 
eral valuable physicians and surgeons had resigned since the new arrange- 
ment of the department went into effect. He suggested to Congress, in 
his letter to Samuel Huntington, May 24, 1781, that there were “several 
vacancies for Hospital Physicians and Surgeons, occasioned by resignation, 
and that in case we should have an active campaign, the department may 
suffer for want of a proper number of assistants. The eldest mates are 
qualified to fill their places, and if they could be appointed by Congress 
with propriety, it would have a tendency to promote the good of the ser- 
vice.” In a letter to the Board of War, from New Windsor, July 4, 1781, 
he represents that these vacancies “leave us only eight Hospital physicians 
and surgeops out of the fifteen established by Congress,” three of whom 
being employed respectively at Boston, Philadelphia and Yellow Springs, 
“there will remain only five to do the whole duty of the Hospitals of the 
army, a number very inadequate to the service. The four eldest mates whom 
I recommended to Congress are very uneasy, and unless promoted, I have 
too much reason to believe will leave the service very soon ; and this, together 
with other mates who have resigned since my arrival in camp, will deprive 
us of a great part of our medical aid.” A disregard of this recommenda- 
tion seems to have been productive of much inconvenience and disorder. 
Evidently the political necessities of his position did not dispose the 
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average congressman to supply a vacancy with the candidate best qualified 
for the place, to the exclusion of an incompetent candidate of his own. 
The glimpse thus had of the influences which dominated the public ser- 
vice of the Revolution reflects a very exact resemblance upon those which 
impress the public service now, and unpleasantly imply the painful truth 
that even in conjunctures of greatest hazard, private interests are apt to 
obstruct the public weal. The course urged upon the Board of War in this 
communication, if continuously pursued, might perhaps have obviated the 
necessity of reform in the civil service of the Government to-day; for in 
the same letter occur these words: “I am altogether averse to any regu- 
lar succession of promotion of physicians and surgeons in the Hospital 
Department; for the situation of the medical gentlemen in our service is 
very different from other services. The medical officers in the former 
have been pushed up as occasion required, many of whom were not the 
least qualified (to say no worse of them), while those of the latter undergo 
a strict examination, and in general are every way qualified; and I would 
further observe, particularly in the British service, there is no regular suc. 
cession, but such are generally promoted in the Hospital Departments as 
are more capable and attentive, whether from the Regimental Surgeons or 
Hospital Mates.” The effect of these persistent official derelictions is thus 
announced to the Board of War, August 29, 1781, from Headquarters, east 
side of Hudson River: ‘‘ Dr. Marshall, one of our most valuable mates, 
has resigned within a few days, which will be followed by several others 
who have been long in service, and acted some years in a superior capacity 
under the old arrangement, and accepted of mates’ stations with an ex- 
pectation of promotion. <A favorable opportunity offered to retain these 
gentlemen in service by promoting them to the present vacancies, but it 
appears as if Congress had forgotten that either Hospitals, sick or wounded, 
had any existence.” 

Deficient, however, as was the medical department in the means of ad- 
ministering to the health or comfort of the army, there comes to us, among 
the causes, a remarkable instance of personal obliquity, in strong contrast 
with the ardor of self-sacrifice which characterized the patriotism of the 
time. In a letter to Abram Clark, Chairman of the Medical Commit- 
tee, Dr. Cochran said: ‘I have a letter from Dr. Cragie, our chief 
apothecary, now at Boston, informing me that Dr. Foster, the former 
Deputy Director to the Eastward, has absolutely refused giving up the 
medicines, instruments, &c., purchased by him for public use, which de- 
ranges us much. There is a quantity of Hospital stores at Windsor and 
Danbury, in Connecticut, in the same circumstances, which he has refused 
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also. I have taken a short cut, and by stealing a march on him, may 
probably obtain part, if not the whole. It appears very extraordinary 
that a public officer, purchasing stores, &c., on public credit, shall, when 
out of office, retain large quantities of those articles in his hands, in pre- 
tence that his accounts are not settled, when perhaps the public owe him 
nothing, and the sick are perishing for want of these very stores.” The 
“short cut’ appears to have been the device of despatching Dr. Ledyard, 
the assistant purveyor at Fishkill, upon a stolen march to Danbury for 
the medicines and stores, the failure of which scheme is subsequently thus 
recorded in the letter to Mr. Clark, which announces the abstraction: 
“Since sitting down to write, I received a letter from Dr. Ledyard, our . 
Assistant Purveyor at Fishkill, telling me that he could not possibly pro- 
ceed to Windsor, in Connecticut, in quest of the stores already mentioned, 
for want of money, not being able to raise as much as would put a hoop 
on a cask, or a board on a box, if it was wanting.” 

But the doctor was not thus to be baffled, as we learn by his letter sub- 
sequently to Dr. Ledyard, from New Windsor, March 24, 1781: “I know 
not what to advise you. I hope you have sent some one with the officer 
to Danbury, to take charge of the stores. Those at Windsor must take 
their chance until some method can be fallen on to raise the wind, to carry 
our scheme into execution. In the mean time, either from public or pri- 
vate credit, you can proceed tothe business. J will be accountable for 
the expense attending the procuring the stores.” On the 25th of the same 
month, a letter to Dr. Thomas Bond, the purveyor, announces: “The 
stores from Danbury have arrived at Fishkill.” Thus the extreme of self- 
ishness was confronted and defeated by a prompt beneficence, worthy of 
the cause to which it was devoted. 

Such was the destitution which paralyzed, and very nearly extirpated, 
the hospitals during the greater part of the war. Under the recuperating 
effects of its foreign alliances, the country emerged slowly from its indi- 
gence, and the medical department gradually expanded to its full functions 
in the dispensation of the supplies procured from France. A letter from 
New Windsor, February 2, 1782, directs Dr. Isaac Ledyard, assistant pur- 
veyor, to “order Dr. Johonet, the assistant apothecary, to take such quan- 
tity of the medicine lately received from France as will be necessary for 
supplying the Hospitals;” while an earlier letter of September 1, 1781, 
from Headquarters, east side of Hudson River, to Dr. Bond, the purveyor, 
thus joyously announced the vigor imparted by France to the energy of 
the war, and her generous ministration to the exhausted resources of the 
country: ‘‘ Colonel Lawrence, who passed through camp last night, on his 
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way to Philadelphia, has put us in good spirits from the supply of money 
and everything else requisite, arrived in Boston from our good and gen- 
erous ally, in consequence of which I hope we shall soon be in high Béast.” 

But desperate as was the condition of the medical department, that of 
its officers was not less afflictive. It could not be otherwise, that when 
the sources of general prosperity vanished, individuals should be oppressed 
with the utmost penury. We have seen the soldier begging for bread; 
we shall see the officer in quest of clothing. The ordinary uses of life 
were circumscribed by the blight of indigence. It extended to all sta- 
tions, and affected all classes. Calamity impended over families, and want 
intensified the rigor of war with menaced starvation. The outline of the 
picture startles, but its lineaments revolt. In the letter previously quoted, 
to Abram Clark, President of Congress, February 28, 1781, Dr. Cochran 
said: “I hope some pay is ordered to be advanced to the officers of the 
department, without which it cannot much longer exist. Many of us have 
not received a shilling in near two years, nor can we procure public 
clothing.” 

From New Windsor he wrote, March 26, 1781, to Dr. Craik: “ We are 
so squeezed for paper, that I can only afford, you a half sheet for cover 
and all.” From New Windsor, March 25, 1781, he wrote to Dr. Peter 
Turner, Hospital physician and surgeon, Norwich, Connecticut: “ Several 
of the Hospital physicians and surgeons have resigned since the new ar- 
rangement took place, owing, I believe, principally to their not being able 
to subsist themselves in the service, for it is upwards of two years since 
many of us have received a shilling from the continent, and there is as lit- 
tle prospect now of pay as there was two years ago.” Again, under date 
of April 2, 1781, he wrote: “Neither myself nor any of the gentlemen 
who have served with me have received a shilling from the public in 
twenty-three months, which has, as you reasonably may suppose, reduced 
us to some difficulties, * * * Paper is so scarce that I am obliged to 
take a leaf out of an Orderly Book.” 

To Abram Clark, President of Congress, he wrote from New Windsor, 
April 30, 1781: “I have sent the originals (Hospital returns), not having 
paper enough to transcribe them into form. Several of the Hospital phy- 
sicians and surgeons complain that they have not paper sufficient to make 
out the necessary Hospital returns; therefore, are obliged to omit them,” 
To Robert Morris, from the camp near Dobb’s Ferry, July 26, 1781, he 
wrote: “For God’s sake, help us as soon as you can. Most of our officers 
have not received one shilling of pay for upwards of two years.” To Mr. 
Nitchie, formerly hospital commissary, Headquarters Peekskill, he wrote 
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Augsut 25, 1781: “I am sorry you have not been able to keep your family 
from starving, but on credit. Your situation is like many others in our ser- 
vice, for I have not received one shilling as pay in twenty-eight months, and 
there are few among us who have been in better circumstances.” In the 
following passage from a letter to Dr. Treat, from New Windsor, March 25, 
1781, we are admitted to a pathetic scene relieved by a gleam of illu- 
sive fortune, as quickly quenched in disappointment: “ Dr. Young showed 
me your letter enclosing a resolve of Congress, respecting the depreciation, 
&c., which made him happy; and, poor fellow, he wanted comfort as much 
as any man I ever saw. His situation is truly pitiable, and I hope some- 
thing will turn up which will give him relief.” 

It is true that Congress at length issued warrants for the pay of the 
army. But the warrants were as worthless as the credit of Congress, and 
utterly incapable of relief. He wrote to Dr. Thos. Bond, camp near 
Dobb’s Ferry: “Am very sorry that there is no probability of our receiv- 
ing money on the warrants obtained for the use of our department, the 
want of which you may reasonably suppose has a bad effect, both with 
respect to the officers and the poor suffering soldiers, who deserve a better 
fate.” 

As may be supposed, the destitution of the army, both of officers and 
men, occupied attention largely with efforts to mitigate it. The evil ob- 
viously was incident to the occasion, and inherently the chief obstacle to 
the successful conduct of the war. As we have seen, the distress fell 
heavily upon the medical department. Its necessities were, in truth, but 
the total of those of the army, concentrated in effect upon its health, and 
expressed in fepresentations of the deplorable want of every appliance 
essential to @he preservation of life. The complaints of the sufferers 
were importunate and ceaseless. As the head of the department, Dr. 
Cochran, while the recipient of numberless petitions, rarely caused disap- 
pointment to the expectations of the petitioners. In his letter (without 
date) to Dr. Thomas Bond, after stating that “ Dr. Wilson urges his com- 
ing to Philadelphia to assist in adjusting some matters relative to the de- 
partment,” he said, “I only wait for the arrival of Dr. Craik to set out, 
but I wish my presence could be dispensed with, for I am most heartily 
tired of shuling my way so often to that place without one shilling in my 
pocket ;”” and in the following paragraph of his communication, while in 
Philadelphia, May 24, 1781, to “Samuel Huntington, Esq., President of 
Congress,” he alludes to the personal expense and the official inconven- 
ience he incurred, in redressing complaints, by importuning Congress for 
their relief : “Should Congress wish any further or more particular informa- 
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tion on the subject, I shall be ready to furnish it, and would be obliged to 
your Excellency to have the matter taken up as soon as possible, that the 
distresses of the Hospital may be relieved, and that I may be enabled to 
return to the army, as neither my finances nor my duty will permit me to 
remain longer in this city.” 

But “the pay” of the officers and men was a theme of more serious 
anxiety. The magnitude and extent of its arrears were grave causes of 
apprehension. While it buoyed the hopes of the enemy, it occupied unre- 
mittingly the deliberations of Congress. Its amount was not in dispute. 
The default was in the depreciation of the currency in which it was paid. 
At length Congress determined to draw its warrant, for the depreciation, 
on the credit of the State where the officer served. It seems, however, 
that a frivolous and impertinent distinction was made by the Legislature 
of New York against the officers of the medical line. The ire of the 
department was aflame, and not in the most courtly phrase discharged in 
the following terms, used at New Windsor, July 5, 1781, to Dr. Bond, one of 
the sufferers: ‘‘ The State of New York has refused the warrant in your 
favour drawn by Congress, and have refused to comply with the requisition 
of Congress for making up the depreciation to the officers of the Medical 
line. They are most certainly an execrable set of —. A new Assembly 
is called, which may probably think better of the matter, and do justice.” 

In a letter to Dr. Treat, from Camp near Dobb’s Ferry, July 18, 1781, 
occurs this passage : “ I have been uneasy about the Marquis’s situation.” 
Doubtless this was the occasion referred to by the Marquis in his letter to 
him from St. Jean d’Angely, June 10, 1799, in which he says: “ My health, 
dear doctor—that very health you have almost brought *back from the 
other world, has been since as strong and hearty as pos#ible * * * 
As during my fit of illness the watch I then had was of great service to you 
for feeling the pulse, I thought such a one might be convenient, which I 
have intrusted to the Chevalier de la (name illegible), and I beg leave to 
present you with. I did fancy that adorning it with my heroic friend’s 
picture would make it acceptable.” 

An incident cursorily stated in his letter to Dr. Craik, of March 26, 
1781, from New Windsor, while affording an inkling of the difficulties of 
land carriage, admits us to a view of the affluent hospitality of the landed 
gentry of New York a century ago, and yet more agreeably surprises us 
with an intimation that in all “the time that tried men’s souls,” the rug- 
gedness of war was smoothed and its asperities refined by the amenities 
attendant upon the presence of wives and daughters in camp. “I am just 
returned,” he says, “from an eighteen day’s tour up the North River to 
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attend Mrs. Washington. We had an agreeable jaunt, excepting the bad- 
ness of the roads. But we met with so much hospitality wherever we went, 
that compensation was made for the difficulty of travelling.” 

Probably, the “agreeable jaunt’ was to the manor of Livingston, and 
terminated at the hospitable manor-house of its proprietor, Walter Liv- 
ingston, the husband of Mrs. Cochran's daughter Cornelia, by her first hus- 
band. After the destruction of their domicile at Brunswick by the British, 
Mrs. Cochran spent much of her time, during the presence of her husband 
at the headquarters of the army, with her daughter: and it may have been 
that the hospitable entertainment of Mrs. Washington on this occasion 
was not disconnected with the invitation of the General, over a year before, 
to Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. Livingston to partake of the dinner which, 
in his letter to the Doctor, he thus humo/fously imagines and describes: 

“West Point, August 16, 1799. Dear Doctor: I have asked Mrs, 
Cochran and Mrs. Livingston to dine with me to-morrow; but ought I 
not to apprise you of their fare? As I hate deception, even when imagi- 
nation is concerned, I will. 

“It is needless to promise that my table is large enough to hold the 
ladies—of this they had ocular demonstration yesterday. To say how it 
is usually covered, is rather more essential, and this shall be the purport 
of my letter. 

“Since my arrival at this happy spot, we have had a ham, sometimes a 
shoulder of bacon, to grace the head of the table. A piece of roast beef 
adorns the foot, and a small dish of green beans—almost imperceptible— 
decorates the centre. When the cook has a mind to cut a figure, and this 
I presume he will attempt to-morrow, we have two beefsteak pies, or 
dishes of crabs in addition, one on each side of the centre dish, dividing 
the space, and reducing the distance between dish and dish to about six 
feet, which, without them, would be nearly twelve apart. Of late he has 
had the surprising luck to discover that apples will make pies; and it is a 
question, if amidst the violence of his efforts, we do not get one of apples, 
instead of having both of beef. 

“If the ladies can put up with such entertainment, and submit to par- 
take of it on plates once tin, but now iron, not become so by the labours 
of hard scouring, I shall be happy to see them. 

“ Dear Sir, Yours 
George Washington.” 


Quaintly is revealed the peculiar prejudice of the revolutionary period 
against the parasites of royalty and its scions. The conflict of our ances- 
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tors with British oppression extended to the persons of those who repre- 
sented it. It is not singular, therefore, that the appearance in America 
of William Henry (subsequently William IV.) one of the sons of. George 
III. and then amidshipman under Admiral Digby, should have provoked a 
flood of popular derision. It is curious to observe the spirit in which the 
apparition was discussed by those whose lives had been dedicated to the 
service of their country. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that the 
opinions of the camp were reflected by the sense of the people. From 
camp, near Peekskill, October 10, 1781, Dr. Cochran writes to Dr. Craik: 

“ Digby is arrived at New York with 3 ships of the line and some frig- 
ates. With him came one of the Royal Whelps from Great Britain. The 
address from the Governor and Council with his answer you will see in the 
public papers. A young lad who came out of New York some days ago, 
being examined before General Heath, was asked if he saw the young 
Prince. He answered yes—he saw many get a look at him and he thought 
he might as well see him as the rest. He was asked what he was like, and 
what he thought of him. He said he expected to have seen something 
more in him than other people, but was disappointed, excepting his being 
the ugliest person he ever saw, with a very large nose. His eyes resembled 
those of a wall-eyed horse, and his legs, being all of a thickness, from his 
knees to his ankles ; but that he had a fine gold coat. A pretty representa- 
tive the fellow will make to cause a rebellion to sink at his approach. I 
think from the description given of him, he is much better calculated to 
cause an abortion in the fair sex than to quell a rebellion:” 

But when domestic treason incurred the popular displeasure, the indig- 
nation of the army was intense. The crime of Arnold not only was the 
theme of denunciation; his very name was proscribed. “ Ledyard,” wrote 
Dr. Cochran, October 1, 1781, to Thomas Bond Purv’r, “has gone to New 
London, where he has sustained the loss of an uncle and brother killed, 
and another brother taken by that infamous scoundrel Arnold.” 

In an application to Samuel Huntington, President of Congress, while 
in Philadelphia, May 24, 1781, Dr. Cochran thus expressed himself ; 

“T have also to request that the Hospital Officers should be entitled to 
receive their letters free from the expense of postage, as well as the officers 
of the line. The propriety of this will be evident when I mention that 
returns are to be sent from every part of the continent to me as Director, 
and the expense of Postage would nearly swallow the whole of my pay.” 

The result of the application is thus recorded: New Windsor, June 30, 
1781, Doctor Townshend, Albany. “All letters to and from me are post- 
free. This I accomplished when in Philadelphia, though I had not interest 
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to obtain the like for the department in general, which was my desire. I 
labored hard for that purpose.” 

A serious oversight had forbidden to the disabled and deprived inmates 
of the hospitals the solace of religious instruction during the term of the 
war. Dr. Cochran, from the camp at Fishkill, October 9, 1781, thus directed 
the attention of Thomas McKean, President of Congress, to the subject: 
“ Before I conclude permit me, Sir, to suggest that while we are endeavor- 
ing to provide for the care of the body, should we not pay some attention 
to the comfort of the souls of our sick soldiers in the Hospitals, by appoint- 
ing a Chaplain to perform that duty. The Brigade Chaplains, either find 
it inconvenient, or have not an inclination to officiate in that capacity. It 
is customary to have a Chaplain to the Hospitals of other nations, to whom 
we would not wish to yield in point of Christianity.” There is no record 
that the suggestion was acted upon. But it is certain that chaplains 
devoted to the welfare of the sick, wounded, and dying, in hospitals or 
field, have never since been wanting in our wars. 

On the 30th of April, 1781, he announced to Abram Clark, chairman of 
the Medical Committee, from New Windsor: “ As soonas my strength will 
enable me, I propose setting out for Philadelphia. On the 5th inst. I was 
taken with a pleurisy, which has confined me till yesterday, and has left me 
very weak.” On the 23d of March, 1781, from New Windsor he writes 
Dr. Craik that “his poor little boy lies ill of a fever.” New Windsor, 
30th June, 1781, he requested Dr. Townshend of Albany, to give his love 
to his son, ‘and give him some of your pious advice. You will oblige me 
much in enquiring of his tutor how he comes on, and acquaint me in your 
next. He has been hitherto too much neglected, which causes me more 
anxiety than perhaps I otherwise might feel.” From Albany, 17th March, 
1782, he informs Dr. Bond that he came there three weeks before “ to settle 
my boys at school, and to endeavour to dispose of some of my property 
for their and my subsistence.” From Head Quarters east side of Hudson 
River, Aug. 29, 1781, he communicates to the Board of War: “Our Army, 
till within a few months, has been remarkably healthy. But Dysentery, 
Intermittent and remittent fevers, with a few putrid diseases begin to pre- 
vail,” and again, Sept. 26th of the same year, from the Camp at Peekskill, 
that “ the chief part of the sick in the Army and hospitals, is composed of 
the new levies and the three months men.” 

From these letters we catch glimpses of the man—a type of that hero- 
ism that consists in the consecration of self to duty, and in its beneficial and 
conscientious performance. The heroism of the soldier is eclipsed by the 


heroism of the surgeon; and however public sentiment may adopt the 
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captain of war as the hero of the day, the emancipator from the thraldom 
of prejudice and ignorance, the vindicater of humanity in the persons of 
its oppressed and suffering children, the steadfast disciple of the divinity 
of manhood, and the martyr to its assertion in adversity and persecution— 
these shall survive as the heroes of the world, when the fame of the war- 
rior shall have slaked and his laurels have withered in the light of a higher 
civilization. And so he who treads the endangered plain to alleviate and 
not to inflict, to retrieve and not to dissipate the crushed energies of 
life, who sedulously devotes his whole of man to the attainment of honor 
by a just comprehension of life’s obligations, and by their thorough dis- 
charge becomes the heir of a glory truer and more consummate in the 
realms of time than the illusory gleam of the conquering sword. Dr. 
Cochran was of stately presence, of fair and florid complexion, features 
which testified his Scots-Irish descent, and an expression indicative of 
genial and benevolent qualities. His reliance was on the merit of which 
he was conscious, his credentials the evidence furnished by his deeds. 
The volunteer surgeon’s mate of the French war, and the volunteer 
‘physician and surgeon of the war of the Revolution, became the head 
of the medical department of the army by superior expertness in the 
functions confided to him, and superior alacrity in their performance. An 
unusual degree of personal modesty precluded the expectation and quelled 
the desire of official preferment. Not only was his promotion unsolicited, 
but it was a surprise to the sincerity with which he had urged the undeniable 
qualifications of his friend and advocated his claims to the position. The 
separate trials to which he was exposed were but the enumerated perils 
that lay in the path of the Revolution. The necessities which paralyzed 
the officer were lamented only as impediments which prejudiced the ser- 
vice. The malignity which committed his dwelling to the flames, and the 
disease which afflicted his little son and prostrated himself, he suffered only 
in the contraction of his usefulness to his country. He pawned his 
personal credit to restore to the public service the property withheld 
from its use. The last sheets from his bed were bestowed on the 
exigencies of the wounded. A glowing humanity intensified his attention to 
the sick, and with an executive capacity as thorough as rare, he was author, 
adviser and director of multifarious reforms in the army. He was the sup- 
port and buttress of the languishing and suffering medical department. He 
ineffectually appealed to Congress that exemption of the officers from 
liability to postage should remove from their correspondence an odious duty 
on their domestic affections. His effort was strenuous to compensate to both 
officers and men the depreciation of their pay, and having accomplished 
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the full circuit of their temporal wants, he contributed to their spiritual 
welfare a tender and fervid appeal to the President of Congress, that the 
consolations of religion should be extended to the inmates of the hospitals 
by chaplains appointed for the purpose. With enviable patience, under 
troubled dispensations, and with faith in the rectitude of the cause of the 
people, he witnessed the return of health to the army, of prosperity to the 
country, and the establishment of a free and permanent government in a 
new world. 

Such and like considerations are necessary to the comprehension of 
the true proportions of the war of the Revolution. Interesting and by no 
means uninstructive research might educe from the social condition and 
domestic relations of the people an important factor in the problem of 
rebellion. A country of unrestricted extent was sparsely occupied with a 
primitive and hardy race. In the far removed centers of population and 
wealth, social intercourse partook naturally of the habits engrafted by the 
early and intimate association of the colonies with the mother country. 
Fortunate opulence asserted against indigence the privileges of class, and 
forthwith intrenched itself in the pretentions, and assumed the cognizance 
of an aristocracy. Courtly English customs were reflected in the inter- 
course which regulated their life, and the interval between the people and 
the great families, when established, increased with their growth in signifi- 
cance and strength. Confessedly, the germ of American Independence 
found no root in the houses of the great. It sprang from the rugged 
bosom of the people. It was indigenous there. Not that it was unfaith- 
fully protected or negligently cultivated by the magnates of the land. It 
was theirs by adoption; not indeed in the primal vigor and purity of its 
uncomplying inception, which demanded separation, but in the subsidiary 
of compromise, which contemplated adjustment. Hence it is true, that 
the march of Revolution was vigorous and united; but the consummate 
flower of Independence sprang rather from the humble homes of the 
tillers of the soil, than from the stately mansions of its opulent aristocracy. 

In the light of a century it is difficult to exaggerate the grandeur of the 
victory. Popular institutions, responsible for the good government of mill- 
ions engaged in the innumerable pursuits which construct the material 
prosperity and constitute the social and moral character of a people, an 
expansion of enterprise boundless except by the limits of the possible, an 
intensity of purpose concentrated upon the attempt, and devoted to the 
accomplishment of gigantic undertakings in every industrial department, 
and a position achieved in science, literature, and the arts, competing 
with European schools, reflect an extraordinary lustre upon the armies and 
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their leaders, that raised us to an equality with the governments of the Old 
World, and made us first among the governments of the New. 

But it is not this consummation that Americans should consult when 
measuring the proportious of the Revolutionary War. The magnitude of 
the conflict is more truly expressed in the condition of the opposing forces 
that waged it. A century had not sufficed to render practicable commu- 
nication between the thirteen colonies, which, though of coincident bound- 
: aries, were separated by tracts of dense wilderness and ranges of impassable 
mountains. Population, grouped principally in isolated spots, near the 
»  sea-board, was small, but its area large and sparsely settled. In most part 
' exposed to a rigorous climate, it suffered both the ravage of an inhospitable 
winter and the onset of a more inhospitable foe. The tillage of the soil 
made niggard return to the labor of the farmer. Individual subsistence 
depended on daily labor, and the want of public revenue implied an empty 
Treasury. Ignorant of arms, save as required by the exposure of frontier 
life, without military training, and destitute of the equipment, the stores, 
and the ammunition of war—a people thus unprovided, unprepared, and 
defenceless, were precipitated into war with a nation of vast and avail- 
able resources, of incalculable power in the cabinet and field, with veteran 
armies and navies at command, and distinguished with the renown of 
enemies vanquished and victories won. Eight years the struggle con- 
tinued. Its ruthless proportions were not remitted to the alleviation of a 
noble and generous nurture, nor were the resources of a high civilization 
counted in reserve among the energies of the Revolutionary army. The 
flame they followed by day, that warmed them by night, that lighted their 
darkness and guided all their way, was the flame of liberty, inextinguishable 
in their bosoms. This was their reserve, and to it must be ascribed the 
issue of the war—to the unquenchable patriotism of the commonalty of 


America. 
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Ir is an evidence of the great value of the “ Americana”’ in the “ John 
Carter Brown Library” in Providence, R. I1., that a clergyman in 
what, especially in New England, we used to regard as a far-off city, in the 
northwest of our country, the city of Minneapolis, not long since sent to 
the librarian, to ascertain if a certain rare old sermon which he wished to 
consult was in the library. It might be taken for granted, with almost 
absolute certainty, that the coveted treasure was there, for Mr. Brown 
spared neither pains nor expense in procuring everything that would 
throw light on American history. In looking over this discourse, which 
was readily found in the Library, the writer of this article discovered some 
very interesting passages which had a special bearing upon one phase in 
the early colonial history of Virginia, to wit, the founding of Jamestown 
in 1606. It may not be without interest to direct the attention of the 
readers of the Magazine of American History to the matter referred to. 

The story of the dreadful hardships and sufferings of all sorts which 
the Jamestown colony endured is familiar to all students of American 
history. Only the great genius and the remarkable qualities of character 
of the celebrated John Smith saved it from utter ruin. He had the good 
sense to see that those who had embarked at home with so much zeal in 
the enterprise, and had assumed such heavy pecuniary responsibilities in 
its promotion, had made the gravest mistakes in encouraging the emigration 
of such men as had come to Virginia. Of course, only failure befell the 
enterprise, to the disgust and indignation of the home corporation. 
“When you send again,’ wrote Smith, “I entreat you rather send but 
thirty carpenters, husbandmen, gardners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, 
and diggers of trees’ sorts, well provided, than a thousand of such as we 
have.” 

The remonstrances of Smith availed but little to bring back men’s 
minds to the sober conviction of the exact state of things in the colony, 
and the complete folly of the sanguine hopes which were indulged, that 
the most wonderful success would follow a continued prosecution of the 
work in which the Virginia Corporation was engaged. We are told that 
“the enthusiasm of the English seemed exalted by the train of misfortunes 
and more vast and honorable plans were conceived, which were to be 
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effected by more numerous and opulent associates. Not only were the 
limits of the colony extended, the company was enlarged by the sub- 
scriptions of many of the nobility and gentry of England, and of the 
tradesmen of London.” 

In the midst of all this high-wrought enthusiasm, similar, no doubt, to 
what was seen in our own country in the time of the great California fever, 
there were still not a few grave sceptics—men who questioned whether the 
splendid results predicted would ever really be reached. It was just at 
this time that the sermon was preached, a copy of which, as has been in- 
timated, is now in the “ John Carter Brown Library.” The preacher was 
the Reverend Daniel Price, ‘‘ Chapleine in Ordinaire to the Prince, and 
Master of Artes of Exeter Colledge in Oxford.’’ The place in which the 
sermon was delivered was “ Paule’s Crosse,” and the time “ Rogation 
Sunday,” May 28, 1609, a day or two before the confirmation of the new 
charter which conferred upon the Virginia Corporation such vast powers, 
making it virtually independent of the monarch. 

Like other preachers who, watching the drift of public opinion, have 
framed their discourses so as to make them reflect the views of their hear- 
ers, our “ Chapleine in Ordinaire” took severely to task those who had 
pursued a course calculated to discourage those who had embarked ina 
scheme on the accomplishment of which so many sanguine hopes were 
built. The text of the sermon was Acts ix. 4: “ Saul, Saul, why persecut- 
est thou me?’’ Without giving any general abstract of the discourse as a 
whole, we refer now only to the special matter to which we have called 
attention. And in doing this, we takc the liberty to preserve the exact 
phraseology and style of spelling as we find them in the sermon itself, 

“Tf there bee any that haue opposed any action intended to the glory 
of God and sauing of soules, and haue stayed the happy proceeding in any 
such notion, let him know that he is a persecutor and an aduersary of 
Christ. In which Quaere give me leave to examine the lying speeches 
that haue incuriously vilified and traduced a great part of the glory of 
God, the honour of our Land, ioy of our nation, and expectation of many 
wife and noble Senators of this kingdom—lI mean in the Plantation of Vir- 
ginia.” He then alludes to the loss sustained by Henry the Seventh, in a 
certain colonial enterprise which accrued to the advantage of the Spaniards, 
through the mistaken and narrow policy of the English, and expresses the 
opinion that “ the Soules of those Dreamers doe seeme by a Pithagoricall 
transanimation to bee come into some of those fcandelous and flanderous 
Detractors of that most noble Voyage. Surely if the prayers of all good 
Christians preuayle, the expectation of the wisest and noblest, the knowl- 
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edge of the most experimented and learnedst, the relation of the best 
traueid, and obseruanest be true, it is like to be the most worthy voyage 
that was euer effected by any Christian in descrying any country of the 
world, both for the peace of the Entry, for the plenty of the Country, and 
for the Clymate.” 

And now the worthy “ Chapleine ” rises to a state bordering well-nigh 
on ecstasy as he proceeds to depict the marvelous charms of that Paradise 
beyond the seas. 

“ Seeing,” says he, “ that the Country is not vnlike to equalize (though 
not /udia for gold) ”’—and as if he would paint the picture so as to make 
it correspond with what was in the imagination of his hearers, he adds, 
“which is not impossible yet.” Ah! the “sacra fames auri,” what an inap- 
peasable hunger is that to stirup! The preacher goes on to compare Vir- 
ginia with “ Zyrus for Colours, Basan for Woods, Persia for Oyles, Arabia 
for Spices, Spazne for silks, 7harsis for shipping, Netherlands for Fish, Bo- 
nonia for fruite and by tillage, Babylon for Corne, besides the abundance 
of Mulberries, Minerals, Mettals, Pearles, Gummes, Grapes, Deere, Fowle, 
Drugges for Physiche, hearbes for food, rootes for Colours, Ashes for Sope, 
Timber for building, pasture for feeding, riuers for fishing, and whatsoever 
Commodity England wanteth. The Philosopher commendeth the Temper- 
ature, the Marchant the Commodity, the Politician the opportunity, the 
Diuine the Pietie in conuerting many soules.” 

He then goes on to tell who are the promoters of the enterprise of such 
glorious possibilities—‘our gracious King,” “our wisest and greatest 
nobles,” “a worthy, honorable and religious Lord "—alluding, we presume, 
to Cecil—“ many parties of this land, both clergy and laity.” He declares 
that “euery Christian ought to lend his helping hand, seeing the Angell 
of Virginia cryeth out to this land, as the Angell of Macedonia did to Paul, 
‘O come and help us.” He would convince his hearers, after quoting the 
dreadful curse against Meroz, of the awful jeopardy in which they place 
_ themselves, if they persist in opposing this pious scheme. “ Whosoever 
they be that purposely withstand or confront this most Christian, most 
Honourable Voyage, let him read that place and feare.” Rising to still 
sublimer heights in his eloquent portrayal of the immense good that is 
sure to follow this Virginia enterprise, he asks, “ Shall scepticall Humorists 
bee a meanes to keep such an honour from vs, such a blessing from them ? 
No, my Beloved, you will make a Sauadge Country to become a Sanctifyed 
Country. You will obtaine their best commodities, they will obtaine the 
sauing of their soules, you will enlarge the boundes of this kingdome, nay, 
the boundes of heaven, and all the Angells that behold this, if they reioyce 
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so much at the Conuersion of one sinner, O what will the ioy be at the 
conuersion of fo many.’”’ In an outburst of glowing exhortation he thus 
brings to a close what he has to say on the subject of which he is treating: 
‘“‘Goe on as ye haue begunne, and the Lord shall bee with you—goe and 
poffeffe the land—it is a good land, a land flowing with milk and honey ; 
God shall bless you, and the ends of the world shall honour you.” 

It requires but little knowledge of human nature to understand what a 
furor of excitement such a harangue must have stirred in the minds of not 
a few poor dupes, who went away from “ Paules Cross” on that “ Rogation 
Sunday” in 1609, determined, if need be, “to rake and scrape” all the 
funds they could, and embark in an enterprise of what must have been 
made to appear to them to be of such magnificent certainties. How soon 
the bubble burst! The wise suggestions of John Smith were not heeded. 
The new emigrants—possibly some of them may have been among the 
hearers of the Rev. Daniel Price’s sermon—were, we are told, dissolute gal- 
lants, packed off to escape worse destinies at home, broken-down trades- 
men, gentlemen impoverished in spirit and fortune: rakes and libertines, 
men more fitted to corrupt, than to found a commonwealth. Not long 
after the arrival of these ungracious adventurers, Smith, really the life and 
soul of the colony, was disabled by a gunpowder explosion, and was com- 
pelled to return to England for surgical treatment. After his departure, 
things went rapidly toruin. Provisions became scarce, the Indians refused 
to furnish any supplies. If persons wandered out into the open country 
in search of food, they were quite sure to be cut off. Plans, it is said, were 
laid by the natives to starve and put to a horrible death the whole com- 
munity. Some thirty desperate men, among the colonists, seized a ship, 
and sailed forth to the broad seas as pirates. In six months after the 
return of Smith to England, the colony was reduced from four hundred 
and ninety persons, through idleness, dissolute lives, and famine, to sixty, 
and as the historian tells us, “these were so feeble and dejected, that if 
relief had been delayed but ten days longer, they also must have utterly 
perished.” 

The story of the terrible crisis to which these early settlers of James- 
town had come, has all the interest and pathos of a tragical romance. Sir 
Thomas Gates, who had embarked from England with a number of emi- 
grants for Virginia, had been shipwrecked on the Bermudas. Although 
his ship was a total loss, the passengers all escaped and reached the shore 
in safety. For nine months they lived on their island home, the natural 
products of a tropical soil furnishing them an abundance of food. Availing 
themselves of the timber from the wreck of their old ship, and of the ce- 
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dars which they found upon the island, they built two vessels, and set sail 
for what they expected to find a prosperous and successful colony in 
Jamestown. ‘“ How great, then, was their horror,” says the historian, “ as 
they came among the scenes of death and misery, of which the gloom was 
increased by the prospect of continued scarcity.” The despairing, famine- 
stricken colonists clung to the new-comers with the wild desperation of 
drowning men. The only feasible course which Sir Thomas Gates could 
take under the circumstances was to set sail for Newfoundland, and turn 
over the half-starved colonists to the tender mercies of the English fisher- 
men. Nothing but the persistent will of Gates prevented the men from 
setting fire to a place associated in their minds with so much misery. He 
was the last man to leave the wretched, forlorn place. The sad record 
is, that as the little remnant of a company, which had comparatively so 
recently left their homes in England, inflated with such proud hopes, now 
reduced from nearly five hundred to sixty persons, turned their backs 
on the deserted place, “none dropped a tear, for none had enjoyed one 
day of happiness.” The end of this part of the Jamestown tragedy is told 
in few words. “ They fell down the stream with the tide, but the next 
morning, as they drew near the mouth of the river, they encountered the 
long-boat of Lord Delaware, who had arrived on the coast with emi- 
grants and supplies.” Yielding to his urgent entreaties, all were per- 
suaded to return to Jamestown, and a new lease of life was given to the 
colony. . 

Could “ the Chapleine in Ordinaire to the Prince, and Master of Artes 
of Exeter Co!ledge in Oxford,” the Reverend Daniel Price, have cast the 
horoscope of that bitter future which came to the men who went to James- 
town “ for the glory of God, and to obtain the best commodities ’’ to be 
found in Virginia, he might have placed a better estimate on the opinions 
of his countrymen whom. he denounces as “our own J/asie, drousie, yet 
barking countrymen.” Many many dreary years of hard poorly requited 
toil and untold suffering were to pass away, before his glowing prophecy 
would be fulfilled, that the country “which took its name from the Vir- 
gine Queen, of eternal memory, the first godmother to that land and 
nation, would prove to be to England the Barne of Britaine, as Szcz/y was 
to Rome, or the Garden of the world as was Thessaly, or the Argosie of the 


world as is Germany.” 
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SOMETHING ABOUT MONHEGAN * 


The coast of Maine presents a topography which is unique. While it 
is a little less than two hundred and twenty miles in a direct line from 
Kittery Point to its eastern limit, it is about twenty-five hundred miles if 
you follow its remarkable indentations. Scattered along its shores are 
hundreds of islands, among which, apparently standing sentinel over them 
all, the first seen as you approach the coast, is Monhegan. It has been 
called the “ Keystone of New England.” Since the beginning of New 
England history, this island has held an important position as fishermen’s 
home, trading post and landmark. Most of our early chroniclers make 
mention of it; many of them often. Early navigators, before sailing from 
their homes, made it a rendezvous. 

Previous to the voyages of the Cabots there may have been “ foot- 
ptints-hastily pressed on the shining sand” of Maine, but there is no 
authentic record yet known.t The Cabots were first to discover the Amer- 
ican continent in 1497, but there are few details of the points of coast they 
visited. Verrazzano, in 1524, in his letter to ‘‘ His Most Serene Majesty,” the 
King of France, indicates clearly that he visited the whole extent of New 
England coast and islands: “ Departing from thence, we kept along the 
coast [keeping so close to the coast as never to lose it from our sight ] 
steering north-east, and found the country more pleasant and open, free 
from woods, and distant in the interior we saw lofty mountains, but none 
which extended to the shore. Within fifty leagues we discovered thirty- 
two islands, all near the main, small and of pleasant appearance, but high 
and so disposed as to afford excellent harbours and channels, as we see in 
the Ariatic gulph, near Illyria and Dalmatia.” Dr. Kohl says of John 
Rut’s voyage in 1527, “‘The Mary of Guilford not only came in sight of 
the coast of Maine, but she also ‘oftentimes put her men on land to search | 
the state of these unknown regions.’”” Dr. De Costa questions this state- 


* “Probably a corruption of the Algonkin ‘general name for ‘ island '—Men-ahan in the Abnaki 
language, but hardened to A/um-egoo in the Micmac, through which, probably, the name came first 
to French and English fishermen.” MS. letter from Hon. J. Hammond Trumtull. 

+ Dr. B. F. De Costa, in Northmen in Maine, p. 78. The Northmen, in their explorations, may 
have visited it. Dr. Kohl says Thorfinn Karlsefne sailed along the entire coast of Maine. Dr. 
De Costa says that he sailed direct from Nova Scotia (Markland) to Cape Cod (Kialarness). 
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ment concerning Rut, and thinks it more probable that Allfonsce—the dis- 
coverer of Massachusetts Bay—in 1542, and Thevet, 1556, may have visited 
the Maine shores and islands. But however that may be, there is no doubt 
but that Gosnold, Pring, Waymouth, De Monts, Champlain, Popham, Smith, 
and others, not only saw Monhegan, but many of them landed upon it. 
Soon after the beginning of the sixteenth century, fishermen plied their 
vocation on the North Atlantic coast, and doubtless some came into the 
neighborhood of Monhegan; before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth it 
“had become a noted fishing station,” and it was “the seat of the first fish- 
ery in Maine.” * According to Sewell, “ Monhegan earliest appears in the 
panorama of the historic scene of English life and enterprise on New Eng- 
iand shores when Pedro Menedez, Governor of Florida, in despatches for- 
warded by him to the Court of Spain, tells Philip II.,‘that in July of the 
year (1588), the English were inhabiting an island in latitude 43°, eight 
leagues from land where the Indians were very numerous.’ It was the story 
of Carlos Morea, a Spaniard, who had learned the facts in London, and com- 
municated them to Menedez. There can hardly be a doubt that Monhegan 
island was the spot occupied, by these English dwellers in the New World.” 
Whether this surmise as to the occupation of this island be true or not,t 
certain it is that from Monhegan came the Indian chief Samoset, to Ply- 
mouth, March 16, 1621 ; “ he very boldly came all alone and along the houses 
straight to the Randevous, where we intercepted him, not suffering him to 
goe in, as vndoubtedly he would, out of his boldnesse, hee saluted vs in 
English, and bad vs well-come, for he had learned some broken English 
amongst the English men that came to fish at Monchiggon [Monhegan], 
and knew by name the most of the Captaines, Commanders and Masters, 
that vsually come, he was a man free in speech, so farre as he could cx- 
press his minde, and of a seemely carriage, we questioned him of many 
things, he was the first Savage we could meete withall ; he sayd he was not 
of these parts, but of Moratiggon,t [Monhegan], and one of the Saga- 


* Sabine’s Report of the Principal Fisheries of the American Seas, pp. 42, 106. 

+ Pemaquid and Monhegan were very early favorite resorts of the fishermen, but the period of 
their first occupation lies far back of any record, and is as indefinite as the early geographical no- 
menclature of our coast, which, as Captain John Smith wrote in 1624, had “ formerly been called 
Norumbega, Virginia, Muskoncus, Penaquida, Cannada, and such other names, as those that 
ranged the coast pleased.” J. Wingate Thornton, in Ancient Pemaquid, p. 24. And Bradford, 
writing in 1623,savs there were some “‘ scattering beginnings made in other places,” mentioning 
‘* Paskataway ” and ‘‘ Monhigen.” 

¢t Monhegan has many spellings in these early chronicles ; among them, besides those in the 
text, are: Monhigen, Monhagen, Monhiggan, Monhiggen, Monhiggon, Monahiggan, Monnahigan, 
Menhiggen, Menhiggin, Menhiggon, Munhbiggon, Manheigan, and othcrs, 
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mores or Lords thereof, and had beene Eight moneths in these parts, it 
lying hence a dayes sayle with a great wind, and five dayes by land.’* 

And from Monhegan, also, came succor to this same starving band of 
exiles, a year later, when, hearing of this resort of fishermen, Edward 
Winslow immediately started for that island for supplies. The fishermen 
refused to sell, having no surplus of provisions, but freely gave sufficient 
to relieve the pressing needs existing at Plymouth. And from these early 
days until the present time the quaint and picturesque old landmark off 
the “hundred harbored” coast of Maine has been well known to all 
“they that go down to the sea in ships,” and “ that do business in great 
waters.” 

The first authentic narration of a landing on Monhegan occurs in 
Rosier’s Journal of the voyage of Capt. George Waymouth, in 1605 ; 
wherein he says that the island, which he named St. George, was sighted 
on the 17th of May, but “ because it blew a great gale of wind, the sea very 
high, and near night, not fit to come upon an unknown coast, we stood 
off till two o’clock in the morning, being Saturday: * * * It appeared 
a meat high land, as we after found it, being an island of some six miles 
in compass, but I hope the most fortunate ever yet discovered. About 
twelve o’clock that day, we came to an anchor on the north side of this 
island, about a league from the shore. About two o’clock our captain with 
twelve men rowed in his ship boat to the shore, where we made no long 
stay, but laded our boat with dry wood of old trees upon the shore side, 
and returned to our ship, where we rode that night. This island is woody 
grown with fir, birch, oak and beech, as far as we saw along the shore ; and 
so likely to be within. On the verge grow gooseberries, strawberries, wild 
pease and wild rose bushes. * * * While we were at shore, our men 
aboard, with a few hooks got above thirty great cods and haddocks, which 
gave us a taste of the great plenty of fish which we found afterward 
wheresoever we went upon the coast.” 


* Mourt’s Relation, Dr. Henry M. Dexter's edition, pp. 83, 4.—It was the same Samoset, who, 
together with a brother sachem, Unongoit, gave the first deed of land in America made by an In- 
dian toa white man. This was for a large part of the country around Pemaquid, which they sold 
to John Brown, July 25, 1625 ; and the deed was duly acknowledged before Abraham Shurt, a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, whom Bowditch so pleasantly remembers in the dedication to his curious vol- 
ume of ‘ Surfolk Surnames” : 

To the Memory of 
A. Shurt, 
“The Father of American Conveyancing ;” 
Whose name is associated alike with 
My Daily Toilet and my Daily Occupation. 
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The fisheries of the North Atlantic coast were early developed, and be- 
came an incentive to much of the voyaging that took place after the time 
of the Cabots.* A French fishing voyage took place as early as 1504, and 
as in 1517 some fifty vessels of different nations were employed on the 
coast, coming from England, France, Spain and Portugal, it is safe to say 
that the fishing business had been pursued for several years previous to 
that date.t England, commencing soon after the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, had increased her business to such an extent by the year 
1600, that she employed annually two hundred vessels and ten thousand 
men and boys, going and returning to England the same season ; ¢ but not 
until about this time did many of the fishermen venture so far west as the 
coast of Maine. Johnston, speaking of this period,§ says: “ A very con- 
siderable business was now transacted on this coast, connected entirely 
with the fisheries and the fur trade, which centered chiefly at Monhegan 
and Pemaquid. At both places a very considerable and busy population 
was found in the summer season, and very possibly, also some in the 
winter, though we have no positive evidence of the fact.” On the return 
voyage Waymouth evidently discovered the George’s Bank, where “ the 
fish was so plentiful and so great,” says Rosier, that “one of the mates 
with two hooks at a lead, at ‘five draughts together hauled up ten fishes; 
all were generally very great, some they measured to be five feet long, and 
three feet about.” 

A very few days after Waymouth left the coast of Maine, the last of 
June, 1605, De Monts and Champlain arrived. They visited Monhegan, 
and Champlain named it La Nef, “ for at a distance it had the appearance 
of aship.” In 1607, the short-lived Popham colony landed and began a 
settlement near the mouth of the Kennebec River. Before leaving England 
it was arranged that the two vessels in which they sailed, the ‘‘ Mary and 
John” and the “Gift of God,” in case of separation, should meet at 
Monhegan, which they did; and here on old Monhegan was held the first 
Thanksgiving service—populzrly supposed to have been established at 


* Recent collations of the early historical narratives demonstrate that the progress of 
geographical discovery in America is to be credited to the fisheries more than to all other causes. 
Thornton, Ancient Pemaquid, p. 12. 

+ According to Sabine, France had twelve vessels employed in fishing in St. John’s harbor alone 
in 1527; and in 1577 there were no less than one hundred and fifty vessels thus employed on the 
coast ; and in 1744 nearly 600 vessels, with 27,000 men. . Spain had her fishermen on the coast 
among the earliest, employing a hundred vessels in 1577 ; and Portugal, it is estimated, had at least 
50 vessels at that period. 

¢ Sabine’s American Fisheries, p. 40. 

§ History of Bristol and Bremen, p. 47. 
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Plymouth—ever observed in America, by these Church of England men, 
the Popham colonists, who landed on the island August 9, 1607 (0.S.), “and 
under the shadow of a high cross, listened to a sermon by Chaplain Sey- 
mour, also ‘gyving god thanks for our happy metinge and saffe aryvall 
into the contry,’” * 

In the summer of 1611, Captain Edward Harlow, while cruising in this 
neighborhood, called at Monhegan, and either from here or in the vicinity 
seized three natives who had come on board for the purpose of trading, 
two of whom he carried away, the other escaping. At Cape Cod he kid- 
napped three more, taking the five to England. Captain John Smith, in 
his “ Description of New England,” thus begins his narrative: “In the 
moneth of Aprill, 1614, with two ships from London, of a few marchants, I 
chanced to ariue in New England, a parte of Ameryca, at the Ile of 
Monahiggan, in 434 of Northerly latitude; our plot was there to take 
Whales and make tryalls of a Myne of Gold and Copper. If those failed, 
Fish and Furres was then our refuge.” Further on, when describing “the 
remarkablest Iles and mountains for Landmarkes,” he says: “ Monnahigan 
is arounde high Ile; and close by it Monanis, betwixt which is a small 
harbor where we ride.” Of the commodities he says: ‘“ The maine 
staple, from hence to bee extracted for the present to produce the rest, is 
fish; which howeuer it may seeme a mean and base commoditie ; yet who 
will but truely take the pains and consider the sequell, I think will allow it 
well worth the labour. * * * He is avery bad fisher, cannot kill in one 
day with his hooke and line, one, two, or three hundred Cods.” Monhegan 
was the Captain’s rendezvous while he ranged the coast, and “ got for trifles 
neer 1100 Beuer skines, 100 Martins, and neer as many Otters,” and the in- ~ 
formation which enabled him to publish his map of New England, which 
he presented to Prince Charles, who gave names to several geographical 
points on the New England coast, some of which remain to this day. 
Monhegan he called “ Barties Iles:” a name which did not long obtain. 
On Monhegan Smith “made a Garden,” as he says, “upon the top of a 
Rockie Ile in 43}, 4 leagues from the Main, in May, that grew so well, as it 
served us for sallets [salads] in June and July.” 

In 1618, Edward Rocroft, while on an expedition from Plymouth, had 
a quarrel with his men, and put three of them ashore at Saco. Late in 
the season they found their way to Monhegan, where they spent a most 
miserable winter, being rescued the next spring by Capt. Thomas Dermer, 
who had been sent out by the Plymouth Company on a voyage of concili- 
ation among the natives, who, under continued ill-treatment, were becom- 


* MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, November, 1882, p. 759. 
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ing hostile. Dermer stayed a few weeks at Monhegan, taking in a cargo 
of fish and furs, which he dispatched to England. This indicates that a 
considerable trade was transacted at Monhegan as early as the spring and 
summer of 1619, and probably it was permanently occupied from that time 
as a fishing-post and trading station, with now and then a temporary 
abandonment,* the one notable one being that during King Philip’s war, 
in 1676, since which time it has maintained a thriving condition. The 
first owner of Monhegan was Mr. Abraham Jennens, a merchant of Ply- 
mouth, England, who bought it of the Plymouth Council in 1622.4 He 
was largely engaged in the cod fisheries and trade on the coast, and, for 
these purposes, he established a plantation at Monhegan. In 1626, Messrs. 
Aldworth and Elbridge, of Bristol, learning that Mr. Jennens intended to 
break up his venture at Monhegan, authorized Mr. Abraham Shurtt, of 
Pemaquid, to purchase it, which he did for £50 sterling, giving a draft on 
Messrs. Aldworth & Elbridge in payment. This is probably the earliest 
bill of exchange mentioned in our commercial history. The Plymouth 
colony hearing that Mr. Jennens was to abandon Monhegan, and under- 
standing that “diverse usefull goods was ther to be sould,” “the Gove" and 
M’ Winslow tooke a boat’ and some hands and went thither.” They were 
joined in the expedition by Mr. David Thomson, of “ Pascataway,” and 
the purchases of both parties amounted to £400 sterling. In 1650 the 
island had come into the possession of Mr. Thomas Elbridge, who mort- 
gaged it to Thomas Russell, of Charlestown. 

Winthrop’s Journal gives an incident that took place in the fall of 1641, 
“ about the beginning of the frost,” when a shallop with eight men started 
from Piscataqua for Pemaquid; “they would needs set forth upon the 
Lord’s day, though forewarned.” A northwest storm arose, which drove 
them out to sea, and after fourteen days of suffering and trial they reached 
Monhegan. Four of them died from exposure to the cold, and the remain- 
ing four were rescued by a fisherman, who discovered them in their fam- 
ished condition. 

In 1672, the inhabitants of “ Kenebeck, Cape Bonowagon [Cape 
Newaggen, now Southport], Damares Cove, Shipscoate, Pemaquid and 
Monhegan,” sent a petition to the General Court of Massachusetts, asking 
to be taken under its government and protection, as they had. previously 
had “some kind of Government settled amongst us; but for these Several 
years have not had any at all.” This petition was signed by twenty-one 


* Rev. Richard Mather, who arrived in this country in August, 1635, makes a note in his Diary 
to the effect that ‘‘ Munhiggin was an Iland without inhabitants.” 
+ Thornton, Ancient Pemaquid, p. 38. ¢ Johnston, in Bristol and Bremen, p. 78. 
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persons from “ Kenebeck,” fifteen from “Shipscoate,” sixteen from “Cape 
Bonawagon,” fifteen from ‘“‘ Damaris Cove,’ eleven from “ Pemaquid,” and 
eighteen from “ Monhegan.” It was granted, and in 1674 four commis- 
sioners, “‘ Left Th° Gardiner, of Pemaquid, Capt Edmund Patteshall, of 
Kennebeck, John Palmer, Se", of Monhegin, and Robert Gammon, of Cape 
Nawaggen,” were appointed to take charge of all matters pertaining to the 
places east of the Kennebec that came within the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, and which were organized into the county of Devon or Devon- 
shire, and a court was authorized to be held at Pemaquid, of which 
Richard Oliver, of Monhegan, was appointed recorder and clerk. This 
was but a short time before the breaking out of King Philip’s war, during 
which the whole region was desolated. The inhabitants from around the 
Kennebec and Sheepscot rivers, and from Pemaquid and neighboring 
places, fled for safety, first to Damariscove Island, and then to Monhegan. 
Probably at least three hundred souls were here gathered. Measures for 
safety were taken, for an attack was expected even here.* On the coast 
the work of devastation went on, the burning of many of their homes and 
villages being plainly visible. After some two or three weeks, during 
which time they were unmolested, receiving no aid from Boston, or else- 
where, “they took the first opportunity to set sayle, some for Piscataqua, 
some for Boston, and some for Salem, at one of which Places they all 
safely arrived.” + 

When the General Court of Massachusetts levied its taxes upon these 
eastern settlements for the expenses incurred during this war, Monhegan’s 
share was the largest. Although Monhegan was again re-peopled, after 
Philip’s war, yet the population must have dwindled to a very small num- 
ber previous to the Revolution, for about the year 1774, a Mr. Trefethen 
went from Portsmouth, N. H., and bought the island of one Rogers, for 
$1,000.00. After the Revolution, Trefethen returned to Portsmouth, giving 
the island to one of his sons, Henry, and two sons-in-law, Josiah Starling 
and Thomas Orne, who afterwards had to pay a claimant, one Jennings, 
of Boston, $1,000.00; and, about the year 1807, still another $1,000.00 to 
Government, because of a defect in the title. Descendants of the Tre- 
fethens and Starlings are still among its inhabitants. The ruins of some 
of the ancient houses are still to be seen, and occasionally some relic is 
dug from the earth where it has lain nearly 200 years.t 


* There they settled three Guards, and appointed five and twenty to watch every night, not 
knowing but that the Indians might come every Hour. Hubbard’s Indian Wars, Drake’s Edition, 
vol. 2, p. 164. + Hubbard’s Indian Wars, pp. 43, 44. 
¢ MS. letter from Mrs. Wilson L. Albee, a resident of Monhegan. 
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Monhegan, together with its neighbor Manana (Monanis), is in Lincoln 
County, and was organized as “ Monhegan Plantation” about forty-five 
years ago. It is situated eleven miles southeast of Pemaquid Point, nearly 
equidistant from the mouths of the Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers. It 
is about a mile and a half long, from a half to three-quarters of a mile 
wide, and contains about a thousand acres. It has now a population of 
150. Its officers are three selectmen and assessors, a plantation clerk, 
treasurer, collector of taxes, constable and a school supervisor. It is taxed 
for State, county and school purposes. Its valuation in 1880, was $10,- 
305.00. Rate of taxation, 2} per cent. There are about thirty houses, 
besides a school-house, and a chapel built in 1880, the gift to the island of 
a Philadelphia gentleman. These dwellings cluster around the little har- 
bor,--with its solitary, dilapidated wharf,—between Monhegan and Man- 
ana, in which the fleet of fishing boats lie at anchor, when their owners 
are not absent following their vocation; for its principal occupation is to- 
day what it ever has been, fishing; although there is enumerated among 
its employments, one boat builder, a carpenter, a smith, a dealer in oil- 
clothes, and one in fish-oil. Casual visitants can easily detect the presence 
of the latter commodity,.but it is not so easy to see where the other oc- 
cupations are domiciled. 

On the highest point of the island, standing sentinel over the quaint 
little village—with its one rough, narrow, crooked roadway running through 
it—is a granite light-house, with a first-class flashing, white light, a wel- 
come beacon to many a storm-tossed mariner.* Near the top of the hill, 
just under the light-house, is the inevitable “ God’s Acre,” where sleep the 
tired Monheganites of many generations. On neighboring Manana, which 
has the mysterious hieroglyphical characters on its rocks, which have puz- 
zled so many savants, government maintains a steam fog-horn; and lying 
a little way off from the head of the harbor floats a doleful whistling buoy. 
Until recently Monhegan had no post-office; but the mail which accumu- 
lated at Herring Gut, now Port Clyde, on George’s Islands, was brought 
over by any casual fishing boat chancing to be bound toward the island, 
when it was distributed to the expectant group which gathered about the 
self-appointed mail-carrier.+ 


* The light-house keeper for twenty years was Mrs. Betsey Humphrey,—wife of a former 
keeper,-—who died in 1880, ‘ At night the island went early to its slumbers, and only the light- 
house on the hill kept watch. It dazzled the eyes if one looked up, and rendered the darkness 
more profound.” 

+ A recent visit to this island, by the editor of the Boothbay Register, was thus chronicled: 

‘* The Monheganers are a hardy race of men, who depend upon the sea for their sustenance. 
They are fitted for all kinds of fishing and do not depend upon any one class of fish. In the win- 
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Away from the village, beyond the light-house, pasturage; and then a 
wilderness of trees and shrubbery. On its southern shore is the bold, per- 
pendicular cliff called “ White-head,” a hundred and fifty feet in height. 
Standing on its summit, the eye sweeps over the immensity in front and 
around you, with here and there a sail dotting the blue waters, the trailing 
smoke of a passing steamer, and with the surging white-caps away down 
below you. Grand, indeed, is the view ; impressive and awe-inspiring! but 
grander still to stand there at sunrise, or as the furious blasts of a north- 
east storm rage around this wild, bleak peak, isolated as it is from all other 
sights and sounds of civilization; thus circumstanced, a feeling of weird- 
ness and desolation would creep over one, as if deserted by all human 
kind; and you would hardly sing with Cowper: 


“ How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude !” 


Between Monhegan and Pemaquid Light occurred the famous naval 
battle between the Enterprise and Boxer, Sept. 5, 1814. The British flag * 
was humbled, but both commanders, Lieut. William Barrows and Capt. 
Samuel Blyth, were killed. They were buried side by side in the Portland 
cemetery. In “My Lost Youth,” Longfellow thus commemorates this 
event : 

“I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide ! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died.” 





ter and early spring it is lobsters, next cod, cusk and haddock, then comes hake, followed by mack- 
erel and pollock. Sometimes for days no mackerel are to be seen, then they catch pollock or hake. 
The vessels have dwindled to two or three, owned wholly on the island, though several parts of 
vessels that hail from Portland are owned here. About 40 or 50 sail boats have moorings in the 
harbor, but smail boats, dories and other craft, foot up to over 100. 

‘*In search for shelter from a coming storm, some of the ladies came upon an artist’s studio in 
an old fish-house. An antiquated boat upon the shore was temporarily fitted with sails and used 
as a model fora wreck. Monhegan isa rich spot for the marine painter. Its little harbor filled with 
boats of all sizes and kind—sits bold, rocky shores—mackerel seiners casting their nets in the 
immediate vicinity—all combine to teach what a true fishing port is” 

* The old flag, now tattered and torn—17 ft. g in. in length, by 11 ft. 3 in. in width, with 15 
stripes and 15 stars—which floated from the mast-head of the Enterprise during this engagement, 
is now in possession of Horatio G. Quincy, Esq., of Portland, Me. 
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Two EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM JOHN ADAMS 
TO ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


Contributed from the collection of Mr. I. J. Austin, Newport, Rhode Island. 


[FIRST LETTER. } 


To Elbridge Gerry Esq. 
AuTeuit near Paris Nov 4, 1784. 
My dear Friend. 

We are going on with as much dispatch as the nature of our Business 
will admit of, and we proceed with wonderful Harmony, good Humour and 
Unanimity. 

The Dr [Dr Franklin] is confined to his house and garden * * * * *, He 
has not been further from home than my house at Auteuil which is within a mile 
of his, for this twelve months. He cannot ride in a carriage because the motion 
of that machine * * * * *, He cannot walk out, nor in the house, without 
suffering as I am told. All these things considered, we are obliged to conduct all 
our negotiations at Passy. “There is some reason to think that Spain will urge us 
to go to Madrid. The Dr cannot go, and the Journey would be horrible to Mr 
Jefferson and me. We cannot go before the other business is finished here, which 
will take up the two years probably. 

Besides Congress has pinched us in our Salaries to such a degree that it is im- 
possible for us to bear double expenses, indeed it is impossible for us to see any 
company or to live in character. 

My Loan of last spring has not yet been ratified, and my Bankers at Amster- 
dam, are uneasy on that score. I beg it may be dispatched. Do you consider 
that Holland has furnished us as much money as France? I have obtained there 
half a million sterling, and another half a million was there furnished us at the 
Requisition of France, and France herself has furnished us but one Million exclu- 
sive of that which she obtained for us in Holland. if to these considerations we 
add that the Dutch money has all been remitted in hard Dollars, or paid to redeem 
Bills at an advantageous exchange instead of being eaten up by the Rats, asa 
great part of the French money was, we shall find ourselves much more obliged in 
the article of money in Holland than France. Besides Holland is in future our 
only Resource. 

I wish Congress would separate the foreign from the domestic debt—I foresee 
such delays in consequence of Keeping them united as will ruin our credit abroad. 
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If the states all agree in giving to Congress the power they ask, it will be so long 
before they agree upon an act, and that act will be attended with such difficulties 
in the execution that we shall fail of our promises and break, at least it appears so 
to me at this distance, perhaps I am mistaken 

I have small hopes of doing anything with England, I see no symptoms of a 
Disposition there, and I am afraid we shall not agree with Spain. God grant we 
may not get involved in a war with both these powers at a time. In such a case I 
Know not where we should find aids or Friends and I am sure we should want 
both. 

The project of doing without Ministers in Europe is as wild and impracticable 
as any in the flying Island of Legado. You will find yourselves obliged to have 
Ministers and Ambassadors too, and to support them like other Ministers and Am- 
bassadors, and the Fact will be when you have ruined and discouraged us who are 
now here and driven us home in despair, it will not be three years afterwards be- 
fore you will send a number of Ambassadors to Europe with six or eight thousand 
Pounds a year. There is no man more averse to unnecessary foreign Connections 
or less addicted to expensive showy life than I have been all my days, but I see 
and feel every day that you must have Ambassadors to maintain or Generals and 
Admirals who will cost you ten thousand times as much money besides shedding 
your blood like water. Thank God we shall no longer fight with halters about our 
necks, or axes brandishing over our heads, and therefore if our countrymen delight 
in war they may have it without giving you and meso much chagrin and vexation 
as we have seen. 

I am my dear Friend with the most affectionate Esteem and Respect. 

Your humble servant, 
John Adams. 


[SECOND LETTER. ] 


AvuTEvIL near Paris April 13. 1785. 
To Elbridge Gerry Esq 
Dear Sir. 

I am this moment informed that the Packet is arrived but neither Dr F nor I 
have any letters as yet. This is unlucky because we shall not be able to answer by 
this Packet. 

I suppose it is a question with you whether you shall send a Minister to Spain. 
I really hope you will, it is a question too, no doubt, who to send. There will be 
some, perhaps many, perhaps all for Mr Charmichael. I know not this gentleman 
personally. He is active and intelligent, by all I have learnt. He has made him- 
self Friends among the Spanyards and among the foreign Ministers, and at the 
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French Court, and at Passy. I see that the Count de Vergennes, the Duc de la 
Vauguyon who is gone to Spain, and Dr Franklin, have an affection for him, and 
are labouring to support him. 

These circumstances are much in favour of his happiness, and if he has that pure 
and inflexible Virtue, that thorough Penetration into the hearts of men and the 
system of affairs, and that unchangeable attachment to our Country, that you re- 
quire in a public man, you will honour him with your support. You know from 
his correspondence with Congress whether he is this man. I know nothing to the 
contrary. But I confess to you that the ardent friendship of Courtiers and Diplo- 
matic flatterers to any American Minister is to me a cause of suspicion. I know it 
to be impossible for any man to do his Duty to his Country and possess it. All 
he can hope for is to be esteemed and respected, it is well if he is not hated and 
despised. 

But Mr Jay is master of the character in question I have heard with pleasure 
that Mr Charmichael in their last interview settled things to the satisfaction of Mr 
Jay and cleared up some things which Mr Jay had not been satisfied in. You may 
know the truth from him 

I am disposed to favour Charmichael, from all I have heard of him and know 
of him at least so far as to wish for his continuance in service provided. * * * 
You dont see symptoms-of his endeavours to support his character upon foreign 
interests at the expense of those of our country 

But there is too marked a Love for him for my taste in characters in whose 
Friendship for America I have no confidence 

The greatest danger to our foreign offices has ever arisen from this, and ever 
will, from an endeavour to obtain a reputation in America by gaining the friend- 
ship of countries and obtaining their Recommendation in their private letters for 
themselves and their connections. These favours are never obtained but by sacri- 
fices. It is remarkable that native Americans are rather avoided and there is a 
constant endeavour to throw American Employment in Europe into the hands of 
persons born or educated in Europe, at least such as have lived long enough in 
Europe to become assimilated. 

There is nothing more dreadful to America, than to have the Honour, the Rep- 
utation and the Bread of their Ministers abroad depend upon their adopting senti- 
ments in American affairs conformable to those which may be entertained and 
endeavoured to be propagated by the Ministers with whom they treat. You had 
infinitely better choose the Count de Florida Blanca and the Count de Vergennes 
at once for your foreign Ambassadors. I have seen and felt so much of it, that I 
dread it like Death, and Mr Jay does not dread it less. 

And you have not a less important thing to attempt in the choice of a minister 
for St James. Whoever he is he will be in more danger there than any where, 
of too much complaisance to Ministers, Courtiers, Princes & King. Indeed it is 
probable to me that whoever goes there, first, if he is honest will have his Reputa- 
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tion ruined in America by the Insinuations which will go against him, both in pub- 
lic Papers and private Letters. Lyars and slanderers are more impudent there than 
any where, and they have more old connections in America among whom to circu- 
late them 

With much affection your old Friend & very 


humble Servant. John Adams 


My regards to your Colleagues. If Temple comes to N York and is received as i 
Consull I hope you will contrive some way to make peace or truce between him 
and Sullivan, I hope Temple will be prudent and cautious if not he may do Mis- 
chief, but you have weight with him I know. 





Unpublished Letter from Chief-Justice Marshall to George Washington of Georgetown, on the 
occasion of the death of Judge Bushrod Washington. Contributed by Mr. Wm. Alexander 
Smith, New York City. 


Richmond, V* 
To Hon. George Washington. 
Georgetown. Nov 29" 1829 
My dear Sir, 

I am much obliged by the kind attention man- 
ifested by your letter of 26" ins: The intelligence it communicates is indeed most 
afflicting. I had few friends whom I valued so highly as your Uncle, or whose loss 
I should regret more sincerely. 

I had flattered myself when we parted last spring, that I should leave him on 
the bench when retiring from it myself; but Heaven has willed otherwise. We 
have been most intimate friends for more than forty years, and never has our 
friendship sustained the slightest ijterruption. I sympathise most truly with M* 
Washington. f 

With great respectful esteem, 
i I am, dear sir, 
your obed! 
J. Marshall. 
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NOTES 


ORASMUS H. MARSHALL—In the death 
of this distinguished and public-spirited 
man, the bar of Buffalo has lost one of its 
most trusted members, and the Histori- 
cal Society of that city one of its strong- 
est pillars. The greater part of his 
seventy well-rounded years have been 
closely identified with the progress and 
development of Western New York. He 
possessed a clear, logical mind, was in- 
spired by the strictest integrity—a stately, 
erect personage, courteous and digni- 
fied, whom once to meet was to remem- 
ber. His wide culture and scholarly 
tastes led him into many researches of a 
literary and historical character, and he 
long since came to be considered an au- 
thority upon all subjects bearing upon 
the history of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the West. He wrote with great care, 
and in a pleasing style. Among the val- 
uable productions of his pen were his 
papers on Champlain’s Expeditions in 
1613-15, on De Celeron’s to the Ohio in 
1749, his narrative of the expedition of 
the Marquis de Nouville against the 
Senecas in 1687, and on the building and 
voyage of the Griffon in 1679, covering 
the early exploring expeditions of La 
Salle, Hennepin, and La Motte, with the 
history of their perilous voyage of the 
rivers and the lakes, and the tragic end 
of the Griffon, whose errand was more 
romantic and adventurous than that of 
the Argonauts for the golden fleece ; his 
elaborate paper on the visit of La Salle 
among the Senecas, is part of a series 
of historic studies, which have given him 
high rank among the annalists of the 
country. Perhaps nothing better illus- 
trates Mr. Marshall's love of historical re- 


search than his paper published in the 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HisTory, in 
1882, on the original charter by Charles 
I. to his brother, the Duke of York, of 
the territory now comprised within the 
State of New York. 

He lived a large as well as a noble life, 
never seeking honors, but always com- 
manding the respect and love of his con- 
temporaries. He was in every respect 
the typical American Christian gentle- 
man. 





WILLIAM A. WHITEHEAD—As we go to 
press the news comes of the death of 
another eminent scholar and historian, 
Hon. William A. Whitehead, of New 
Jersey. He was three years the senior 
of Mr. Marshall, his birth-year being 
1810, His public life was one of great 
usefulness, but he was best known in 
connection with the historical records of 
New Jersey and with meteorological ob- 
servations. As Corresponding Secretary 
of the Historical Society he made re- 
searches into the colonial history of the 
State, and it was under his direction and 
by his efforts that the State began the 
publication of the colonial documents. 
Two of the works which he published 
are “East Jersey and the Proprietors” 
and “Contributions to East Jersey His- 
tory.” He was an industrious contribu- 
tor to current literature, and wrote nu- 
merous pamphlets on historical subjects. 
He also wrote frequently on theological 
topics. In New Jersey he was regarded 
as an infallible authority on all subjects 
connected with the history of the State 
and with reference to geological mat- 
ters. His favorite pastime was making 
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daily meteorological observations.. Ev- 
ery month for forty years he issued a 
weather report over the signature of 
“W.” in the Mewark Daily Advertiser. 
These reports were made use of by mete- 
orologists of other cities. He was a 
member of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
and took a deep interest in religious 
as wellas educational affairs. He leaves 
a wife and two children. One of his 
sons is Bishop Cortlandt Whitehead, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





A RARE AUTOGRAPH—An original 
manuscript letter or note in my posses- 
sion reads as follows: “Th: Jefferson 
to the President of the U. S. Finding 
subsequently what had not before been 
attended to, that the law had appointed 
the rst day of our Spring and Autumn 
District Court for the stated meeting of 
the Visitors of the Central College, it 
is concluded that our meeting should be 
on the 5th instead of the 6th of May 
(noted in my letter of the 13th); that 
being the rst day of both our County 
and District Courts, the collection of the 
people will be great, & so far give a 
wide spread to our object. We shall 
hope therefore to see you on that day— 
Mr. Madison will join us the day before 
—Ever and affectionately yours. 

“Monticello, Apr. 15 —’17—.” 

Thus we have here an autograph note, 
written in 1817, at the age of seventy- 
four, by Thomas Jefferson, then an ex- 
President of the United States, address- 
ed to James Monroe, President of the 
United States; into which note the dis- 
tinguished writer introduces the honored 
name of James Madison, another ex- 
President of the United States. The 
interesting subject of this unique note is 
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the assemblage of the three notable 
characters named for the discharge of 
their high duties as Visitors of the new 
Central College in Virginia. How rare 
is the occurrence of so many eminent 
characters being brought together in 
such interesting juxtaposition. We are 
here reminded also, that the writer of 
this note made the request, near the close 
of his life, that “ Father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia” should be inscribed on 


his tombstone. 
H.C..V. S. 
MANLIvus, N. Y., August, 1884 





CusTER—A few weeks ago I had the 
great pleasure of being permitted a sight 
of an historic painting, now being exe- 
cuted by the artist, Mr. John Elder, of 
Richmond, Virginia, entitled “Custer’s 
Last Charge.” It pictures that brave 
officer at the head of his already wearied 
and thinned command, endeavoring to 
cut his way out of the dense circle of 
Indians who surrounded him at the time 
of that pitiless massacre eight years ago. 
The canvas is about 4 feet by 7 feet. 
The central figure of course is Custer, 
who with uplifted sabre is forcing his 
almost exhausted steed upon the painted 
savage before him. On either side is the 
slender line of his troops dashing on the 
foe—the grim determination on the face 
of each savage, and the abandon of the 
troopers, who fight as if in despair, but 
with desperate courage, is very inspiring. 
Mr. Elder was a soldier in the Confed- 
erate army, and, like the writer, not only 
has participated in almost similar scenes, 
but has that admiration for Custer, 
which his distinguished gallantry and 
cruel but hopeless death, excited even in 
those who once fought him as bravely as 
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did the Indians. The painting is to 
grace the mansion of a Southern gentle- 
man, who has purchased it, when fin- 
ished. H. E. N. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY—There are 
many beautiful and suggestive passages 
in Miss Elizabeth Cleveland’s excellent 
essay on history, recently prepared for 
the benefit of young lady graduates in 
some of our prominent schools. It 
might reach all classes of students, or 
even-a much larger audience, with ad- 
vantage. She says: “The study of 
History does not hold its due place in 
the hearts of people because they have 
not an adequate idea of what History is. 
Nor, having this, do they see why it 
should be studied more than anything 
else. So they do not study it at all; or, 
if studied, it is studied inadequately, 
which is nearly as objectionable as leav- 
ing it out of the curriculum altogether. 
Our business, therefore, will be to find 
answers to three questions: What is 
History? How should History be stud- 
ied? Why should it be studied? A 
wrong notion of History we must first 
dislodge, in order to make room for the 
right one. History is not merely a record 
of past events; and History is not an 
exact science. It cannot be reduced to 
formulas and equations and chronologi- 
cal tables. When we have learned lists 
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of events and names, and are glib in 
chronology, we too often feel that we 
have studied History. Yet we have not 
one whit more than has the child studied 
music who has mastered the multiplica- 
tion table. Mathematics has to do with 
music, but mathematics is not music. 
Chronicle and chronology have to do 
with History, but they are not History. 
We must learn of the event; it is indis- 
pensable. But it is not the whole. We 
must take the event as a starting-point, 
and travel from it to the man and the 
men behind it. We must obtain all the 
accessories of time, place, and circum- 
stances. It is the truth which we must 
possess, or rather of which we must be 
possessed. It is sympathy with the Past 
which can unlock the inner halls of His- 
tory and reveal to us its grandeur. Date, 
name, and event are but the furniture of 
the feast. We wish to see the company, 
and make acquaintance with the guests. 
The Past is simply Humanity. We must 
be saturated with a sense of kinship. 
Adam stands, as we approach the realm 
of History, at one end of the row, you 
and I at the other; and as in the chil- 
dren’s game, we must all take hold of 
hands. The spirit of a common hu- 
manity stands in the center, and gently 
reunites whenever the ring is broken. 
Woe to us if we break ranks. We are 
no longer in the game.” 


QUERIES 


MURILLO—HIS INFLUENCE ON AMERI- 
CAN ART—Bartolomé Esteban: Murillo, 
the great Spanish painter (1618-1682), 
seems to have possessed the power of 
adapting the higher subjects of art to 
Have 


the commonest understanding. 





we any noticeable eviderce of his influ- 
ence on American art? Can any of the 
readers of the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
History tell me—even with approximate 
accuracy—how many of his paintings 
are owned in the United States at the 
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present time, and which of the three 

styles of his work have chiefly been se- 

lected for importation to this country ? 
ART STUDENT 


BALTIMORE, Md., Aug. 5, 1884 





WILL some of your correspondents 
tell me if any of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
family came to this country in its early 
settlement, and if so, where did they 
settle ? A. H. 

ANNISQUAM, Mass., Aug. 10, 1884 





In the March number of “ The Gris- 
wold Family of Connecticut,” by Prof. 
Salisbury, the dates are given of the 
visits of Gen. Washington and Gen. La 
Fayette to Lyme, Connecticut. “The 
night of the 9th of April, 1776, Gen. 
Washington slept at the house of Mr. 
John McCurdy as he traveled from Bos- 
ton to New York after taking command 
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of the American army.” Can any one 
tell what officers and other gentlemen 
were with him? 

It is added that “on the 27th of July, 
1778, the young Gen. La Fayette march- 
ed through Lyme with his troops, and 
staid at the house of Mr. McCurdy on 
the green, while they rested in a field 
nearly opposite.” A note adds an ex- 
tract “from the Diary kept at New Ha- 
ven by President Stiles,” in which he 
says: “1778 July 26. Lord’s Day... 
the Marquis de la Fayette aet. 22, and 
Col. Varnum with Col. Sherburn and 
Col. Fleury visited me... At4P.M. 
the whole corps began their march... . 
They proceed by 2 roads. Gen. Var- 
num and Col. Philips via Middletown, 
Hartford, &c. ; Gen. Glover’s (in which 
the Marquis) via seaside.” 

Can any one tell what other officers 
and how many troops accompanied Gen. 
La Fayette on this march ? D. G. 
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NINE PARTNERS [xii. 89, 182]—The 
patent for the Great Nine Partners’ tract 
of land zz Dutchess County was given May 
28, 1697, to Caleb Heathcote, Augustine 
Graham, James Emott, Henry Filkin, 
David Jamison, Henry Ten Eyck, John 
Aretson, William Creed, and Jarvis Mar- 
shall. This tract was bounded west by 
Hudson river, south and west by lands 
of Myndert Harmense & Co., southerly 
and easterly by the Connecticut line. 
See Vol. 7 of Pat. p. 80, in office of Sec. 
of State, Albany. 

April 10, 1706, the tract of the Little 
Nine Partners was given by patent to 
Sampson Broughton, Rip Van Dam, 
Thomas Wenham, Roger Mompesson, 


Peter Fauconnier, Augustine Graham, 
Richard Sackett and Robert Lurting. 
It was also on the Connecticut line in the 
north-east part of Dutchess County. 
Dutchess County was formed in 1683, 
and the above two tracts were simply 
portions of the county. 
Gro. R. HOWELL 


New York STATE LIBRARY, 
ALBANY, July 28, 1884 





AMERICAN KNIGHTHOOD (xii. 89)— 
Penobscot is referred to Ushu Parsons’ 
Life of Sir Wm. Pepperell, and to the 
Historical Magazine, Vols. I. and IL, 
Series I., for answers to his query. 
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ROUSSEAU IN PHILADELPHIA—Zo the 
Liditor of the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
History : I beg leave to thank you for 
the excellent articlein your publication 
[xii. 46] on the comparatively slight in- 
fluence of French politicians on Amer- 
ican revolutionary politics. Concerning 
the position taken, I will add the follow- 
ing illustrations: 1. Burke’s speeches 
on America and his tract on the Popery 
Laws (in which he maintained that no 
laws which are not declaratory of national 
sense can be operative) were circulated 
largely through the colonies. In these 
documents he advanced distinctively 
Whig doctrines, and vindicated the right 
of revolution, basing it, however, not on 
doctrinaire philosophy, but on the politic- 
al traditions and instincts of the English 
people. There was nota colonial assem- 
bly in which Burke was not thanked. 
There was not a colony in which a county 
or a town was not named after him. 
The ante-revolutionary documents on 
both sides appealed to him, and on 
the popular side, quoted his words. 
“Throughout America,” says Mr. Gar- 
land, the biographer of John Randolph, 
“ his name was venerated and beloved ;” 
and by thinkers so distinct as Jefferson 
and John Randolph he was adopted as a 
leader in political philosophy. Of the 
French doctrinaire philosophers nothing 
like this can be said. Jefferson over and 
over again deplores their speculativeness 
and their want of authority in practical 
politics. Of translations from these 
writers there are no republications. So 
far from their names being perpetuated 
in our gazetteers of places, these names 
were unknown except to a very few, and 
regarded as authoritative by none. 2. 
In no English political document is the 
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right of revolution more boldly and un- 
compromisingly vindicated than in Lord 
Somers’ “ Judgment of Whole Kingdoms 
and Nations, concerning the rights, pow- 
ers and prerogatives of kings.” I have 
before me a reprint of this document is- 
sued by John Dunlap, in Philadelphia, 
in 1773 ; and there are traces of its cir- 
culation and adoption throughout the 
colonies. Over and over again was it 
appealed to in controversy with English 
tories; over and over again was it de- 
clared to be the authority on which the 
revolutionary statesmen placed their 
claims. The impression produced by 
this wide dissemination of Lord Somers’ 
tract is illustrated by the towns and vil- 
lages which were at that time named after 
him. Of Rousseau, whose influence it is 
now declared was so decisive in revolu- 
tionary politics, we find no trace either 
in revolutionary literature or revolution- 
ary memorials. 
FRANCIS WHARTON 
NARRAGANSETT Pier, R. ~" 
August 1, 1884 





How DID GENERAL HERKIMFR SPELL 
HIS NAME ?—In a scrap cut from a news- 
paper several years ago—most probably 
in 1877, the Centennial year of the Bat- 
tle of Oriskany—and credited to the 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, I 
read the following : “ But four autographs 
of Gen. Nicholas Herkimer, the hero of 
the Oriskany battle, in 1777, are known to 
bein existence. One of these isowned by 
M. M. Jones, of Utica ; one by the Hon. 
Samuel Earl, of Herkimer ; a third by a 
gentleman in Buffalo; and a fourth by 
the Oneida Historical Society at Utica.” 
To those four should be added another 
(in my collection) making five at least of 














the General’s autographs known to be in 
existence. It isa document only, bear- 
ing his signature, dated in 1765, which I 
received from the late Rev. Dr. Sprague 
as far back as 1849 or 1841, and which 
has been in my possession ever since. 
And as those years ante-date, no doubt, 
the formation of all the collections above 
mentioned, and most probably the birth 
of the collectors themselves (the Histor- 
ical Society included) it will be evident 
that mine is not one of the four thus re- 
ferred to, but another and entirely differ- 
ent specimen. 

In the very interesting paper by S, W. 
D. North, “ The Story of a Monument,” 
[ xii. 97] he gives acopy with translation (a 
very necessary adjunct) of the autograph 
of Gen. Herkimer, belonging to the Oneida 
Historical Society—undoubtedly the most 
important and valuable paper bearing his 
name which is known to exist; both as 
being, very probably, one of the latest, 
and also, as I judge from its character, 
entirely written by him, and if so, as a 
“ Holograph” in all probability wxigue. 
This order to Coi. Bellinger bears the 
signature “ NicoLas HERCHHEIMER,” 
and Mr. North says: “ /¢ is certain that 
in all his autographs preserved he spelled it 
uniformly.” With this statement I will 
also ask permission to join issue, since 
in the document now before me he uses 
an entirely different spelling—‘‘ NicoLas 
Hercumer.” In verification of this 
statement, I subjoin a copy of so much 
of the document as appears to me worth 
publishing, (accompanied by a tracing of 
the signature from the original). Its 
heading reads : “ An Accompt of Forrage 
Purchased by NicHoLas HARCKARMAR 
For His Majesty's Service for the year 
1765.” Then follows a list of “ Persons’ 
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Names,” with a detailed statement of the 
quantity, description, and price of such 
article. purchased, with the aggregate 
amount carried out on a line with each 
individual’s name. Omitting the figures 
which show the “number of Schipples 
of corn, oats and peas,” “ Number of 5 
Loads of Hay,” and the prices of each, 
“per Schipple,” or “pr Load,” I sub- 
join only the list of “ Persons’ names” as 
being of interest not only to their living 
descendants, but also to all antiquarian 
and philological tastes, who are curious 
in noting the transformation of names, 
by new modes of spelling, or by transla- 
tion from one language to another, of 
which changes Mr. North has given some 
curious examples in his article. The 
names, as here given and spelled, are : 


Lodowick Cran. Tenis Hess. 
Hendrick Hopper. Nicholas Wever. 
Jacob Wever. Dirck Steal. 
Thomas Shoemaker. Nicholas Wol Eher, 
Mchal Edigh. Andrice Clepsadle. 
Peter Billingger. Joseph Myers. 
Frederick Orendorph. Christophel Fox. 
Warner Span. George Wence. 


** Rudolph Schoemaker and Sixteen 
other Slays, 4 days each, @ 10/ 
per day. Employed to carry For- 
rage & hay to Oneida Lake and 


Fort Schuyler £34. 
To Storage of the Forrage 2. 
To 122 Ells of Ozenbriggs g. 311 a 


To Making 35 Baggs for the Forrage 17.6 





Then follows the receipt : 


‘*I do acknowledge to have received from 
Colonel John Bradstreet D. Q. M. General, The 
Sum of One hundred and Eleven pounds, Eleven 
Shillings and Six pence, N. York Currency, in 
full for the above Acct. for Forrage Delivered 
for his Majestys Service. 

Albany, March rot day 1765.” 
£111,11.6, 






Nicholas herchmer 
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It will be observed that in the head- 
ing of this paper—“ An Accompt of 
Forrage purchased,” etc.—the name of 
General Herkimer is written “ HARCK- 
ARMAR,” a mode of spelling it entirely 
different from either of his two signa- 
tures quoted as above. This, however, 
does not affect the point at issue :—How 
Herkimer himself spelled his own name ? 

The “ Accompt” appears to have been 
made out for Herkimer by the Quarter- 
master’s Clerk or Deputy. The entire 
document, receipt and all (with the ex- 
ception of Herkimer’s signature), is in 
the same handwriting—an _ excellent 
specimen of the round, plain, mercantile 
hand in universal use in the London 
counting-houses of a century or more 
ago. The writer no doubt gave the 
name “ HARCKARMER,” as he had heard 
it usually pronounced and was in the 
habit of spelling it; and for the Or- 
thography of the “ Persons’ names ” (pre- 
sumably dictated to him by Herkimer 
himself) he, in like manner, “ went dy his 
ear,” 

In this connection, the following char- 
acteristic letter of the brave Col. Mart- 
nus WILLETT—copied from the Origi- 
nal in my collection and believed to 
be unpublished—written only nine days 
before the Oriskany fight, to notify the 
inhabitants of the German Flats of the 
expected attack on Fort Schuyler, will 
be found of interest. 

“Fort Schuyler, July 28th, 1777. 

Sir. 

We have received accounts which may 
be relied on that Sir John Johnson has 
sent orders to Colonel Butler to send a 


Number of Indians to cut of the com- 
munication between this place and the 
German Flats, who are to set of from 
Oswego in five days from this, perhaps 
sooner, and that Sir John is to follow 
them as fast as possible with 1000 troops, 
consisting of Regulars, Tories & Vag- 
abone Canadians, with all the Indians 
they can muster. I hope this will not 
discourage you, but that your people 
will rise up unanimously to Chistise (sic!) 
these Miscreants, and depend upon it 
we will not fail to do our part. 
I am Sir, 
With Sincere Esteem, 
Your Humble Servt, 
Marinus Willett.” 
(Addressed) 
“ Mr. Frederick Elmore, 
Member of the Committee 
at the German Flats.” 

It is a pity so spirited and patriotic 
a letter should not have reached its des- 
tination. Such, however, appears the 
fact, from the following indorsement : 
“These two letters were retaken from 
the Enemy in a Sortie out of Fort Schuy- 
ler, August 6th, 1777.” (Aug. 6th was 
the date of the Battle of Oriskany, at 
which Gen. Herkimer fell, mortally 
wounded.) This indorsement bears no 
signature, but sufficiently resembles the 
handwriting in the body of the letter to 
warrant the inference that it was made 
by Col. Willett himself, when (as is 
probable) he filed it and its companion 
away, to be carefully preserved as inter- 
esting relics of the “Siege of Fort Schuy- 
ler.” L. J. Cist 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, Aug. 5, 1884 
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LAL. A Novet. By WiittamM A. HamMmMonp. 
I2mo, pp. 406. New. York City, 1884: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


In whatever light Dr. Hammond’s novel may 
be considered it is sureto be read. The story 
sses a certain charm, not easily defined. 

We may say the plot is not intricate or startling, 
the characters quite beyond our personal ac- 
quaintance, and the incidents and situations, 
however effective, so unexpected and swiftly 
moving as to bewilder rather than soothe the 
senses. But we read on, page after page, chap- 
ter after chapter, nevertheless. We recognize a 
certain fire beneath the surface, a certain subtle 
force which carries us forward from the begin- 
ning to the end. We are dropped down in an 
early stage of our journey among horse-thieves 
and murderers in a frontier mining settlement. 
A Polish scholar is the redeeming feature of the 
scene, who buys a neglected ranch, and goes to 
housekeeping under a leaky roof in the most 
ow manner. He is nearly hanged by a 
igilance Committee the first night after his ar- 
rival; is intruded upon in his chosen solitude 
without relief or intermission ; has a fight with 
a ruffian, and thinking he has killed him, runs 
toward the nearest town for aid and justice, and 
meeting a doctor on the way, falls headlong into 
polite society instead. Here we encounter a beau- 
tiful and interesting young lady, the compan- 
ion of her father in every stientific scheme, and 
on a par with him in all mental acquirements. 
Dr. Hammond has thus provided himself with 
the opportunity of presenting to a large audience 
his views on the fitness of woman for profound 
studies. ‘‘ Brains should govern the world, not 
muscle,” he says through his philarthropic Hell- 
bender doctor; and ‘‘ knowledge not only does 
not debase the mind of woman, but it dignifies, 
and exalts and refines it with each truth that 
enters its portals.” This may be heresy, but the 
reader can decide that question better than the 
reviewer. Lal, the heroine of the novel, serves 
as an illustrative example of the indestructibility 
of inherited excellence of character, even under 
the most untoward circumstances. Without ed- 
ucation, bred in the home of a degraded outlaw, 
and in a commugity of outlaws, so to speak, we 
find her in every trying situation true to the no- 
ble instincts of her higher but uncultivated nat- 
ure. We are thus by no means surprised when 
we discover that she is not the daughter of her 
reputed parents at all, but was stolen by them in 
infancy from a refined family. The conduct of 
all these strangely assorted people is handled 
with consummate and artistic skill, and harmo- 
nizes so perfectly with their characters, and with 
the author’s evidently well-studied and thor- 
oughly organized plan, that we have in this work 
of fiction a picture of frontier life not easily 


effaced from the reader’s mind. The whole story 
is unique and original, and it is told gracefully, 
forcibly, and dramatically. 





YEAR-BOOK — 1883. City of Charleston, 
South Carolina, MAyor CouRTENAY’s AN- 
NUAL REVIEW. 8vo, pp. 580. News and 
Courier Book Presses. Charleston, S. C, 


The frontispiece of this handsome year-book 
is an elaborate map, 27x 27, showing the Old 
Town and early farms on the west bank of the 
Ashley ; the present site of the city of Charles- 
ton up to near the Clement’s Ferry Road, with 
all lines of fortifications and historic points. 
‘The work is something more and better than a 
mere yearly report of the general affairs and 
public institutions of a flourishing city; it touches 
many points cf great historic importance. Mayor 
Courtenay seems to have happily interposed to 
protect the records of the past from destruction, 
for which the people of Charleston—one of 
the most interesting cities on the Atlantic coast 
—owe him a debt of gratitude. His cultured 
example is worthy of imitation by the executive 
officers of many another American city. This 
Year-Book contains a carefully edited account of 
the Centennial of Incorporation, of August, 1883, 
together with the able and eloquent centennial 
address of the Mayor on that occasion, amplified 
and revised for publication in permanent form. 
It is notably a mine of authentic information 
concerning the foundation, rise, and progress of 
the City of Charleston. Much may be found 
in it that has never before been accessible to the 
general student of American History. Its illus- 
trations are pertinent, of which is a copy of the 
autographs of the forty-eight signers of the As- 
sociation of 1774; the Great Seal of the Second 
Lords Proprietors of Carolina, to which are at- 
tached their autographs in fac-simile; a copy 
of an old map giving the British account of the 
battle of Fort Sullivan; a copy of the autographs 
of the seventy early members of the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce ; fac-similes of relics, 
bills of lading of the last century; and views 
of the Old Forts. Itis awork of exceptional 
value for all public and private libraries. 





THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY: Its Political 
History and Influence. By J. Harris Pat- 
TON, M.A. 16mo, pp. 345. New York City, 
1884: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

The character of this work is indicated by its 
title. The author is well known to the reading 
public through his “ History of the American 
People ;” and for the preparation of a sketch 
showing the nature and tendencies of a political 
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party—the drift of events, the force of ideas, and 
the underlying causes of men’s actions—no one 
is better qualified. He says in his preface that 
he never held a political office, nor, except by 
his vote, aided any other man in obtaining one ; 
that these pages have not been written in the in- 
terest or spirit of partisanship, but that the only 
‘motive in their production has been a desire to 
direct the attention of the intelligent and thought- 
ful to the different historical phases of our political 
life and national policy—foreign and domestic. 
The facts given may be verified by the studious 
voter, and the interpretations may be compared 
with similar interpretations from the outlook on 
the other side. The book is the scholarly study 
of a political party which has a great rival, and 
if examined in connection with a similar survey 
of the Republican party, the American citizen 
will add materially to his stock of political in- 
formation and be able to form a tolerably just 
estimate of the services rendered to the country 
by both parties during the past century. At the 
close of the volume is a Summary of great na- 
tional measures ‘opposed by the Democracy but 
adopted by the people. These include not only 
industrial interests, but those of foreign com- 
merce, internal communication, State and Fed- 
eral relations, in fact all the leading lines of pub- 
lic policy —a strange and startling array ! 





THE LIFE OF JOHN KALB, Major-General 
in the Revolutionary Army. By FRIEDRICH 
Kapp. 12mo, pp. 337. New York, 1884: 
Henry Holt & Company. 

In this biographical work of Mr. Kapp we 
have a contribution of permanent value to the 
historical literature of the American Revolution. 
It is some thirty years since the author began 
collecting materials for it, and favored with op- 
portunities of an exceptional character, through 
original documents in possession of the family of 
his distinguished subject and unpublished docu- 
ments in many libraries, he has produced the vol- 
ume which now appears as the necessary sequel 
to the life of Baron Steuben, from the same 
scholarly hand, published in 1859. Both of these 
officers were noble specimens of the race from 
which they sprang. The uncertainty about Gen- 
eral Kalb’s birth first led Mr. Kapp into a series 
of extensive researches concerning his personal 
history. The appearance of this foreign general 
in the War of the Revolution was meteoric; he 
was hardly mentioned up to the moment of his 
heroic death on the field of Camden. ‘‘ Thus 
his image hovered,” we are told in the preface, 
“in a romantic haze of the most opposite prob- 
abilities, all the more attractive by its contrast to 
the biography of Steuben, for which the materi- 
als were found ready cut and dried with true 
Prussian exactitude.” The biographer clears 
entirely away the mist and mystery hanging 
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about the early life of General Kalb, and de- 
scribes his entry into the practical service of the 
colonists of America with its whys and where- 
fores. He was a high-minded, straightforward 
soldier, and in every respect a man of honor in 
the military sense and spirit of his time. His 
ambition was to earn distinction in the French 
army. The struggling Americans only furnished 
him the opportunity of displaying his devotion to 
the French king, from whom he expected reward 
and recognition. He had no predilection for 
the American service; but he loved his profes- 
sion, and he performed his whole duty as a man 
of honor and conscience. Mr. Kapp pronounces 
him a military realist, and, assuch, perfect. He 
died for the honor of American arms, fanning 
with his latest breath the valor of his men. 
Numerous valuable documents are printed in the 
Appendix, and the book has an admirable Index. 





MEMORIAL TRIBUTES TO ORLANDO 
MEADS, LL.D., late President of the Al- 
bany Institute, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Cathedral of All Saints. Pamphlet. 8vo, pp. 
51. 1884: Argus Company, Printers ; Albany, 
N. Y. 


This little drochure consists of a Memorial 
Minute prepared by Mr. Leonard Kip; and me- 
morial remarks and sketches of the life and 
character of Mr. Meads, by Rt.-Rev. Bishop 
Doane, Professor James Hall, Henry A. Homes, 
LL.D., and David Murray, LL.D. It also 
contains several Letters and ‘Resolutions of re- 
spect from the institutions with which he had 
been connected. Mr. Meads was born in 1806; 
he was a member of the Albany Institute from 
its origin in 1824 until 1884, a period of sixty 
years, and was its president at the time of his 
death. ‘‘ There are two things which rule the 
world,” says Dr. Murray in his beautiful tribute, 
‘thought and character. Often in the history 
of the world have we seen the power of a domi- 
nating idea, But bp than thought is char- 
acter. More powerful than the mastery of ideas 
is the majesty of the man. In all the vocations 
of life, private and public, Mr. Meads was the 
ideal man and citizen. The influence of such a 
character on a community like that in which he 
lived cannot be measured nor estimated. It is a 
possession which makes us all the richer.” 





BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY. The Growing 
Power of the Republic of Chile. By ALBERT 
G. BROWNE, JuN’R. An Address read to the 
American Geographical Society on the evening 
of February 15, 1884. Pamphlet, 8vo, pp. 88. 

New York: Printed for the Society. 
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‘* There are sound reasons,” says Mr. Browne, 
“‘why the United States should be foremost of 
the American powers whose territory borders on 
the Pacific Ocean, and the fact that we are suffer- 
ing ourselves to be surpassed there in political 
intluence, in commerce and in naval strength by 
a country whose population is less than a 
twentieth of ours, merits more notice than is 
accorded by Congress or the public.” He then 
goes on to show how Chile held, for hundreds of 
years, the relation of a poor and humble, almost 
a despised dependency to the Vice-royalty of 
Peru, and of the gradual change in the whole 
aspect of her affairs. In summing up the several 

ints in his discourse, Mr. Browne asserts: 
**Chile has not. only advanced into the position 
of the controlling political power on the west 
coast of South America, but by her naval strength 
she can, if she pleases, at this moment command 
the Pacific coast and the United States. Any 


one of her three iron-clads can sink every wooden 
vessel in our wretched navy, and the contrast 
between her ability and our impotence is a daily 
source of shame to every citizen of our country 
who resides or travels between Panama and 
Cape Horn.” 


A TRIP TO ALASKA. A Narrative of what 
wasseen and heard during a Summer Cruise 
in Alaskan Waters. By GEORGE WARDMAN, 
United States Treasury Agent at the Seal 
Islands. I2mo, pp. 237. Boston, (884: 
Lee & Shepard. 


It is as yet too early in the history of the 
Western portion of this continent for general in- 
formation concerning its inhabitants, climate, 
resources, and extent to exist in any large meas- 
ure among the people of the United States. 
We are consequently glad at all times to wel- 
come a new book on the subject, particularly 
when written by a discriminating observer, as in 
the present instance. Mr. Wardman has re- 
corded what he has seen and heard, and has 
presented what he has to say in a pleasing and 
readable fashion. But the study of this volume 
does not have any remarkable tendency to en- 
courage emigration to Alaska, however much it 
enlarges our geographical knowledge. The 
coast lines of the country are characterized by 
snow, rain and fog to such a degree that vege- 
tables hardly ever ripen, and the interior, so far 
as known, is largely composed of ice-water bogs 
in summer and frozen lakes for eight of the 
twelve months in the year. One of the most 
interesting chapters of the work relates to ‘‘ seal- 
skin sacques.’’ The author says: ‘‘ When we 
purchased Alaska we obtained, along with an im- 
mense amount of worthless territory, two islands 
in Behring’s Sea, which are a mine inexhaustible 
and incalculable in value so long as properly 
managed. The largest, St. Paul’s, is almost 


‘fisheries in the known world. 
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twelve miles long by eight wide, between ex- 
treme points. St. George’s Island is forty miles 
below St. Paul’s. From these two islands one 
hundred thousand fur-seal skins—and according 
to law, no more—may be taken annually. They 
form the most extensive and valuable fur-seal 
The Prybilov 
Islands are named in honor of a Russian trader, 
who discovered them a hundred years ago, when 
sealskin sacques were not so much in vogue as 
now. There were many Russian traders among 
the Aleutian Islands in those days, and it was 
while hunting for new sea-otter grounds for his 
employers that Prybilov discovered St. George's, 
one hundred and ninety mules north of the 
nearest point of the Aleutian Archipelago. St. 
Paul’s was discovered during the following 
year.” Every page of the book is instructive, 
and should be read by all classes of readers. 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. By Juan 
HAWTHORNE, 12mo, pp. 126. New York, 
1884: Funk & Wagnalls. 


The scene of this novel is laid in England, 
and the characters are drawn from the best 
walks of English life. The ingenuity of the 
plot commands the reader’s attention on the 
start ; and the curious story is. told with such 
genuine enthusiasm, that it carries the force of 
a chapter of scientific realities. The mysteri 
ous loss of human memory and the finding of it 
again, is brought ape forte rae and picturesque 
relief. Archibald Malmaison, at the age of 
seven years, suddenly falls backward, so to 
speak, into infancy; he finally awakes and grows 
with marvelous rapidity until the age of fourteen 
Then comes another seven-year period, when 
our hero’s mind and memory are absolutely in- 
operative. He was a handsome vacancy; a fine 
physic creature, full of strength, moving about 
awkwardly with aimless steps. The reader is 
fascinated through his own intense sympathies 
without knowing why. Once more Archibald 
Malmaison comes into possession of his intelli- 
gent soul, and as soon as the first crash of the 


‘ restoration is over, accommodates himself with 


wonderful ease to the changes time has wrought 
during his mental repose. We will not give 
even a hint as to the nature of the final acts in 
the drama; the charmed reader will learn the 
whole only too soon. The book is one of the 
best Mr. Hawthorne has written. 





ANNOUNCEMENT—The second article of 
Mr. Moore, entitled, ‘‘ Did the Romans Colo- 
nize America?” arrived too late for insertion in 
the current Number, but will be given our read- 
ers in the October Magazine. 
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